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ROBERT FABYAN. 

How very often it happens that a man in no 
wise retains the character he wishes to have, and 
is seldom accounted that which he considered 
himself to be! A man who prides himself upon 
his penetration in a given subject, which he in- 
trudes persistently in and out of season, often 
shows his fellows how incapable he is of judging 
his own natural aptitude. In this way was it that 
Robert Fabyan, four hundred years ago, reckoned 
himself a poet, and did all he could to make his 
contemporaries think him one. But we do not 
find that they would see him other than an in- 
dustrious chronicler, and we, in our days, are not 
inclined to see him other than a trivial annalist. 

rds concerning the history of one’s own 
country have been always accounted interesting ; 
80 in the long line of English writers yet remem- 
bered and read we find the names of historical 
authors in the infancy of our literature. From the 
days of the monkish compilers, Geoffrey of Mon- 





mouth and Robert of Gloucester, to Harding, the 
metrical annalist, Grafton, Hall, Stow, and Hol- | 
lingshead, up to our times, there is a vast collection 
of information relative to our country’s history | 
shut in their volumes. For many years it has 


been the hard task of the moderns to pick out of 
their books the facts from the fictions, to restate 
their statements in the prevailing style, and to 
eliminate all the old-fashioned quaintness which 
gives the peculiar charm to forgotten writers of 
years gone by. 

About 1480 we find a mercer, a sheriff and an 
alderman of London, descending from his important 
occupations to write verses. The Mercers’ or 
Drapers’ Company were at this time an enlightened 
body. We must not forget that Caxton was of 
that guild. Robert Fabyan represented the Cor- 
poration of London in certain deputations to the 
king for redress of grievances in connexion with 
the duties charged upon the importation of 
English cloth into the Low Countries. He 
declined the office of Lord Mayor in 1502, assign- 
ing as the reason his povert¥. It was well known 
that he was opulent at that time, but the true 
reason for his refusal was that he had sixteen 
children, and declined to incur the expenses that 
attended the chief magistracy of London. It is 
probable Fabyan was born in London, where he 
resided. The family from which he sprung had an 
estate in Essex. He died about 1512. Fabyan 
was facetious and learned ; no layman, and but 
few ecclesiastics, of his age could equal him in the 
knowledge of the Latin tongue. This is different 
from Caxton, who does not seem to have known 
any Latin, and turned his attention more par- 
ticularly to French. Fabyan’s ambition was to 
descend to posterity asa poet. But, alas for the 
vanity of human wishes! he is only known to us 
as the laborious compiler of a Cronycle or Concord- 
aunce of Hystorys from Brutus to the Year 1485. 
In this work it is his rule, at the division of the 
books, to insert metrical prologues and pieces in 
verse. The first edition of his chronicle was 
printed by Pynson in 1516, in which, by way of 
epilogue, he inserts “‘ The Seven Joys of the Blessed 
Virgin in English rhyme.” There is also a poem 
to the Virgin and one to Badby, a Lollard, which 
was afterwards suppressed. A second edition was 
printed and continued to 1533 by William Rastell, 
and is the edition I have before me. A further 
extension took place and was printed by Grafton 
in 1559. In this the spelling, one of the quaintest 
features in the earlier editions, was much mo- 
dernized. Cardinal Wolsey suppressed all the 
early editions of this chronicle because they stated 
too fully the excessive revenues of the clergy. 

As a compiler Fabyan is dull, and pays too 
great attention to the succession of the Mayors of 
London, the diversions of the Guildhall, and to the 
pageantries of the City companies. These things 
he seems to think more worthy of record than 
wars and victory in France or the struggles for 
freedom at home. But to a generation amongst 
whom no knowledge of passing events existed in 


jany certainty, things which to us are trifling 
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were most “yr 4 Tales of wonder; of pro- 
digies in air, in earth, in sea; monstrous births; 
foretold deaths,—such items were credulously re- 
ceived and believed even by those who were called 
educated. It is easier to speak of this time than 
to conceive the condition of the ple. Fancy 
ourselves without newspapers ; tidings months in 
travelling ; journeys of hours with us protracted to 
weeks with them; no absolute certainty in any- 
thing save that the houses were miserable and the 
roads worse. 

I shall pass over Fabyan’s original verses, and 
not pause to extract from the prologue to the 
seventh part, or to note the “Lenvoy” to the 
first volume, or to quote the praises he sings 
and the panegyric he makes upon the city of 
London. Herein he despairs of doing justice to 
so noble a subject even if he had the eloquence of 
Tully, the morality of Seneca, and 

“ The sweté sugréd armonié 
Of that fayre ladye Caliopé.” 

Let us pass on to the best and chiefest poem in 
the volume, a translation from the Latin, entitled 
the “ Complaint of Edward II.” Warton thinks 
it is an imitation of Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes ; 
he says that the original is a short and very poor 
Latin m, attributed to Edward himself, but 
probably written by William of Worcester. A 
copy is preserved among the MSS. of the College 
of Arms, and entitled “ Lamentatio gloriosi regis 
Edwardi de Karnarvon quam edidit tempore suz 
incarcerationis.” Fabyan’s translation takes the 
form of a soliloquy, and the monarch is intro- 
duced reciting his misfortunes. The changes in 
our language and versification from the days of 
Chaucer, Fabyan, and others, make the old 
pee difficult reading for the masses. The 
‘ollowing extract has been freed from the obsolete 
orthography, which is replaced by modern spelling, 
except when the exigencies of the metre will not 
permit alteration. The care taken with the ter- 
minal ¢ in reading makes the rough verses a great 
deal smoother—I have marked it with the acute 
accent, and also words whose accentuation differed 
in Fabyan’s time from that in ours, as “ pity,” 
“ honour,” “ detractién.” 

“ When Saturne with his coldé icy face 

The ground with his frostés turneth the green to white, 

The time wintér, which treés doth deface, 

And causeth all verduré to avoidé quite, 

Then furtune, which sharp was with stormés not alight, 

Hath me assaulted with her forward will 

And me beclippéd with dangérs right ill. 

What man in this world is so wise or fair, 

So prudent, ro vertiis, or famous under th’ air, 

But that for a foolé, and for a man dispised, 

Shall be taken when fortune is from him divided? 


Alas now I cryé, but no man doth me moan, 

For I sue to them that pity of me bave none. 
Many with great honours | did whilom advance, 
That now with dishonour doen me sting and lance. 





And suché as somtimé did me greatly fear 
Me dispise, and let not with slander me to dere. 


O merciful god, what lové they did me shew, 
And with detractién they do me hack and hew. 
Alas, most sinful wretch ! why should I thus complain 
If God be pieaséd that I shouldé thus sust»in 
For the greaté offence beforen by me done? 
Wherefore to thee, good Lord, I will return efteoon, 
And wholly commit me, thy great mercy until, 
And take in patiénce all that may be thy will 
And all onély thee serve with all diligence : 
Alas that before time I hadé not the sense. 
And nowé, good Lordé, which art omnipotent, 
Behold me most wretchéd and greatly penitent, 
And of my trespassés forgiveness me grant, 
And by what sorrowé my carkas is now daunt 
Granté it may be to my soulés remedy 
That the soonér I may attayné it thereby, 
For to the sweet Jesa I yield me sore weeping, 
And ask of Him pardén for my grevous sinning. 
Mosté blessed Jesu, 
Rooté of all vertue, 
Granté I may Thee sue 
In all humylyte, 
Sen thou for our = 
Listé to shedé Thy blood 
And stretché upon the Rood 
For our iniquyte. 
I thee beseech, 
Most wholsome leech, 
That Thou wilt seech 
For me such grace 
That when my body vile 
My soulé shall exile 
Thou bringé in short while 
It in rest and pace (peace).”’ 
Such is Fabyan’s “quaint and curious” poem. 
The vague commonplaces which constitute it are 
plain ; there is no historical allusion, no personal 
record. Sentiments there are of a class which 
would suit any one else as well as King Edward ; 
but of poetical figures, fervour, or exaltation there 
is no sign. Yet some of the lines are striking in 
their bare simplicity. In the first line there is an 
approach to a figure, where Saturn is put for time, 
and marked by the description of his face. In 
the last line of that first stanza there is a good 
deal of artful allusion to Fortune as a “ fast 
woman.” He then brings before us, in a few 
strong and simple lines, an everlasting axiom in 
the world of humanity, and even in beast, bird, 
and insect, that a fallen, unfortunate, unlucky one 
is scorned and ousted from the society of his fel- 
lows. Then we get the cry of a forsaken king, 
a hundred times more pitiable than a forsaken 
beggar. Those summer friends that had pro- 
fessed so much are now his enemies. Then the 
world-weary monarch turns to a higher source for 
friendship and help. Resignation, repentance, and 
faith are made the chords which sustain the last 
notes of his melancholy song. There is nothing 
strained, but all is perfectly straightforward—com- 
mon thoughts and expressions ; yet there is a great 
power and pathos underlying these, at first sight, 
poor verses. We have lately been so captivated 
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by modern poetry—sweet sounds, but ofttimes 
lacking sense—that we are apt to judge con- 
temptuously the rougher but more sterling verse 
of past days. In this old poetry there is often the 
necessary ballast that many modern compositions 
lack. Men lived quieter, but thought and wrote 
with more earnestness, more faith in Providence, 
in mankind, in themselves, than we do now. Life 
was fuller then of strange surprises, less a dull 
routine, and moved in a narrower but stronger 
circle of experiences. We have moved thought and 
themes into a wider world, but weakened the out- 
look in doing so. 

One of the best plays that Marlowe wrote is 
called Edward II. Commentators upon that play 
have most commonly stated that Fabyan was 
Marlowe’s authority in the composition of that 
drama. This can scarcely have been so, and is not 
an opinion derived from a close comparison of the 
two writers. There is not a single line that can 
be even remotely construed into a resemblance to 
Fabyan’s poem in any of the speeches which Mar- 
lowe puts into the mouth of his Edward. It could 
hardly have happened so if Marlowe had closely 
read and imitated Fabyan’s account of the death 
of the king. There is a rhyme upon the battle of 
Bannockburn in Fabyan which Marlowe quotes : 
“ Maidens of Englanié, sore may ye mourn, 

For your lemans ye have lost at Bannockysbourne, 

With heve a lowe 
What weneth the King of England 
So soon to have won Scotland 
With rumbylowe.” 
This jig, found in Marlowe, possibly originated the 
idea that Fabyan was the authority of Marlowe. 
Shakespeare does not seem to have seen, or at 
least ever used, the Concordance of Histories. 
Hollingshead was his authority. 
Apix WILLIAMs. 
Kempsford. 


MILTON AND VALLOMBROSA. 


I have lighted upon what appears to me a serious 
error in Dr. Brewer's interesting Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, an error, too, twice repeated. 
The compiler states under the head of “ Vallam- 
brosa,” and also under that of “ Misnomers,” that 
the famous passage in Paradise Lost, bk. i., 

“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 

High over-arched embower,” 
is founded upon a complete mistake, inasmuch as 
the trees at Vallombrosa are pines, which are not 
deciduous, and that consequently the brooks are 
never strown with leaves. I have called this 
statement serious, because these lines are great 
favourites with lovers of poetry, and justly so, as 
se amongst the most picturesque, not only 
in Milton, but in all poetry. But if the poet was, 
as Dr. Brewer states, entirely mistaken, and there 








never was anything of the sort at Vallombrosa, it 
is hardly too much to say that he was writing 
nonsense, and that he might just as well have de- 
scribed the Fleet Ditch as strown with autumnal 
leaves. Although I have never been at Vallom- 
brosa myself, I feel satisfied that the poet was 
correct. Indeed, I have read—I cannot exactly 
remember where—that Milton’s description is 
peculiarly correct, as the Vallombrosa forests con- 
sist, amongst other trees, of chestnuts, and that 
in the autumn the brooks are literally strown with 
the large leaves which lie on the surface of the 
water. Wordsworth, in a note to one of his poems 
on Vallombrosa, states that although pines have 
been planted in the neighbourhood of the convent, 
the natural trees of Vallombrosa are deciduous, 
and he says, as though in anticipation of Dr. 
Brewer's strictures, that it is not Milton but his 
objectors who are mistaken. Wordsworth had 
himself been at Vallombrosa, and so was likely 
to know. Is it possible that Milton, who like 
Wordsworth had probably, or rather certainly, been 
at Vallombrosa, would have made such a blunder 
as Dr. Brewer credits him with ?—a blunder which 
would be almost as absurd as though Tennyson 
were to write of the rugged mountain passes of 
Lincolnshire, or as though Scott in his Pirate had 
described the umbrageous forests of the Shetland 
Isles. 

Again, why does Dr. Brewer spell the word 
Vallambrosa? This is not a misprint, because 
under the head of Vallombrosa (spelt correctly, 
with the exception of = being substituted for s) he 
refers us to Vallambrosa, at which latter reference 
his objection to Milton occurs. Vallombrosa is of 
course Valle Ombrosa, which means the shad 
valley, but Vallambrosa means nothing. I find it 
is spelt Vallombrosa in Elliot Stock’s fac-simile 
reprint of the first edition of Paradise Lost. 

I suppose some of the readers of “N. & Q.” may 
have visited Vallombrosa, a place which Horace 
Walpole says Milton has made us all wish to visit ; 
cannot they enlighten us as to the nature of the 
trees in this valley? Even if there are only pines 
now, it does not follow that there were not chest- 
nuts two centuries and a half ago, when Milton 
visited it. But I think it will turn out upon 
inquiry that the trees at Vallombrosa are even 
now deciduous, and that the valley is very much 
what it was in the earlier half of the seventeenth 
century. In the mean time, with all deference to 
Dr. Brewer, I prefer to hold by Milton, and I de- 
cline to give up this exquisite simile until it is 
proved beyond all doubt that Dr. Brewer is right 
and Milton and Wordsworth wrong. 

In Chambers’s Encyclopedia I find Vallombrosa 
described asa valley surrounded with forests of 
fir, beech, and chestnut trees. What does Dr. 
Brewer say to this? 

Your correspondent, the late Dr. J. H. Dixon, 
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could have given us some information on this sub- | qualifications may have been. 


They are thus 


ject. I see (5% S, v. 306) he stated that when he | prefaced :— 


was last at Vallombrosa he found that the key- | 


board of a small organ on which Milton used to 
play was religiously preserved, although all the 
interior of the instrument was new. 
JoNATHAN BovucuieEr. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Aw Unspvsiisnep MS. or tHe SrxTeenta 
Century.—I have lately had an opportunity of 
examining what I believe to be a curious little un- 
published MS., written bya physician of Bathnamed 
Robert Lesse, probably about the end ofthe sixteenth 
or very near the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is lettered on the vellum-bound back 
“ Rob. Lesse his booke of Bathes,” and contains, in 
the first 130 pages or so, a medical description of 
mineral baths in general, and their efficacy in 
various diseases, written in English, which is 
followed by a literal and, under the circumstances, 
not altogether inelegant translation of the whole 
work into Latin. The book commences with this 
epigrammatic address :— 

“ To the idell faut finder. 
Whosoever with this boke doth find faut, 
Lett us by his writinges be better taught : 
Did not the learned Paul Phvsician 
Shorten Galen with praise of every man?” 

Then comes a dedication :-— 

“To the worshippfull Mr. Doctor Still Doctor in 
Devinitie, and Master of Trinity Colledge in Cambridge, 
Robert Lesse wisheth helth w*® all kinde of prosperity.” 

If the worthy Master of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
had been Bishop of Bath and Wells, to which 
dignity he was appointed in 1592, and held till his 
death in 1607, at the time when Lesse’s book wa 
written, there would have most likely been some 
reference to his office; but no doubt he might have 
had some connexion with Bath previously, as a 
visitor or otherwise, and possibly may have been a 
patient of Lesse’s. 

The “Preface to the Reader,” which follows the 
dedication, expresses the object of the work, viz. :— 

“ fforsomuch as it has been felt of many, &c., that great 
profitt of helth doth fall owt to those which useth bathes, 
as they owght to use them ; whereuppon many commeth 
to the Bathes now a dayes: And whereuppon (in steed 
of the long beadroll of the old and new wryters) Galen 
and ffernelius, &c., writeth, &c. Therefore I have here 
sett before yowre eyes a vew of all natural! Bathes, &c. 
The which I have done so much the rather, becawse the 
learned Prelatt, Bisshop Barkley, Lord Bisshop of Bath 
and Welles sent for me, &c.” 


This certainly seems to imply that Bishop Berke- 
ley, who died in 1581, was still living, and it is 
addressed thus: “ffrom my howse in Baath. 





R. L. Londiner.” 

The dedication is supplemented by some so- | 
called verses, which do not say much for the | 
author's poetical talent, whatever his medical | 


“ Hear followeth six verses in meter, by the author 
hymeelf, as concerning this short, and compendiouse bok 
of Bathes, 

If yow would know the natur of a self hott Bath, 

And what uses such at any tym in them hath, 

Then read yow this bok, (which I will yow read often) 

ffor it doth mak thinges plain, w™ ar not yet open; 

And what Phisicians at larg of Buthes writeth, 

This littell bok in a narrow rowm gathereth. 

R. L.” 

The MS., especially in the Latin portion of it, is 
remarkably clear and well written. 

C. W. Biycuam. 

Bingham’s Melcombe. 


Rostx Hoop anv tHe NortinecHam Gattows. 
—In the ballad of Robin Hood, the Beggar, and 
Three Squires in Percy, it is told how Robin 
saved from the sheriff and “sergiant ” of Notting- 
ham three squires condemned to death for deer- 
stealing. The most singular point in the story is 
the placing of three hundred men in ambush quite 
near the gallows, so that they appear on the scene 
immediately when Robin, who attends the execu- 
tion disguised as a beggar, winds his horn. I 
remember hearing in North Notts, when a boy, 
another version of the same story, which I have 
been unable to find in any of the books. Accord- 
ing to this version it is one of the band—Will 
Scarlet I believe—who is to be hanged. Another 
of them goes into the town and volunteers to act 
as hangman. Arrived at the gallows he cuts the 
prisoner's bands and winds a horn, at which Robin 
and the rest of the band, who are disposed within 
reach, come to the rescue, and the tale ends with 
an unseemly wound inflicted by Robin himself 
upon the sheriff. 

In connexion with these stories I wish to call 
attention to a singular configuration of the ground 
near the old hanging-place of Nottingham, which 
I cannot but think throws considerable light upon 
them. Up to the time when executions before 
the prison came into use, the gallows stood on the 
high ground to the north of the town, where St. 
Andrew’s Church now stands, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the town wall. About a hundred 
yards from this spot is to be found a most extra- 
ordinary system of caves. They are cut out of 
the sides of a sort of theatre sunk in the sandstone 
rock, and are quite invisible from the hill above 
them, At one time they were covered with brush 
and gorse, but they are now enclosed in a cemetery 
and kept in the most painfully orderly condition. 

I confess that the existence of this splendid 
hiding-place close to the old gallows inclines me 
to believe that in the stories referred to we have 
a tradition of an actual rescue. The absence of 
all mention of the caves is easily explained, if the 
ballads have come down to us from other parts of 
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the country where there was no local knowledge 
to keep the story exact. T. A. Lacey. 


Cynicism.— ‘Sweet is pleasure after pain,’ said 
the great poet of cynicism” (Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1879, p. 520, art. “ Pessimism”). The 
article is able and learned. Is the above a slip of 
the pen, or did the writer mean that Dryden was 
“the great poet of cynicism”? The imputation 
isnew tome. It is as easy to write or speak an 
author’s name as to describe him by a periphrase. 
I was once present at a discussion in which the 
authority of “the greatest philosopher of the age” 
was claimed by two opponents. Another said, “My 
friends have stated the opinions of the greatest 
philosopher of the age, but I will give his words,” 
and he uttered a platitude invented for the occasion. 
This led to an explanation, each expressing surprise 
at not being immediately understood on a matter 
so indisputable. The names were Auguste Comte, 
John Stuart Mill, and Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
Lord Chesterfield warned his son against the 
example of periphrasts :— 

“These are the communicative and shining pedants 
who adorn their conversation, even with women, by 
scraps of Greek and Latin, and who have contracted such 
a familiarity with the Greek and Latin authors that they 
call them by names or epithets denoting intimacy, as 
‘old Homer,’ ‘that sly rogue Horace, Maro instead 
of Virgil, and Naso instead of Ovid.”—Let. cx. vol. i. 
p. 303, ed. 1776. 

This pedantry of conversation is pretty well 
extinct, but we still read of “the Swan of Avon,” 
“the Sage of Chelsea,” and “the Statesman of 
Birmingham.” FirzHopKins, 

Garrick Club. 


Cuurcn CerReMONIAL IN THE MippLE AcEs.— 


Lent Cloths.—“ The whole Lent through they doe 
cause their images to looke through a blewe cloth...then 
at Easter the priestes bid Coppin out of a corner and 
shave his face like a man.”—Beehiue of the Romish 
Churche, 1580, fo. 190 b. 

The Paschal Candle.—“ Every Easter Eue singing 
unto the waxe candle which the pristes doe at that time 
hallow.” —/bid., fo, 132. 

The Easter Sepulchre.—‘‘ They make the graue in a 

high place in the churche, where men must goe up many 
stepps, whiche are decked with blacke cloth from aboue 
to beneath, and upon every step standeth a silver candle- 
sticke with a waxe candle burning in it, and there doe 
walke souldiers in harnesse as bright as S. George which 
keepe the graue, tyll the priestea come and take hem up, 
and then commmeth sodenly a flashe of fire, wherewith 
they are all afraide and fal downe, and then up starts 
the man, and they begin to sing Alleluia on al hands, 
and then the clocke striketh eleven.” —Jbid. 
In my Traditions and Customs of English Cathe- 
drals I have traced this custom to Norwich, Lich- 
field, and old St. Paul’s, and the following custom 
to Gloucester :-— 

Ascension Day.—“Upon Ascention day they pul 
Christ up on high with ropes aboue the cloudes by a 
vice deuise in the roof of the church, and they haile him 
up as yf they would pul him up to the gallowes, and 





there stande the poore priestes."— Beehiue of the Romish 
Churche, fo. 206 b, 207. 

Whitsunday.—* Then again upon Whitsonday they 
begin to play a new Enteriude, for then they send down 
a Doue out of an owles nest devised in the roofe of the 
churche, but first they cast out resin and gunpowder with 
wilde fire to make the children afraid, and that must 
needes be the Holy Ghost which commeth with thunder 
and lightning.” —Jbid. 

Mackenziz E. C. Watcorr. 


Mr. Hoor’s Picture or “THe Mushroom 
GatHerers.”—Commenting on Mr. Hook’s picture 
of “ The Mushroom Gatherers,” in the present exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy, a critic in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, who signs himself “ The Outsider,” 
says, “ There would hardly be mushrooms within a 
few inches of the sea, where spray drenched every 
tide, and no rank decaying vegetable matter 
accumulated.” Ido not know the exact locality 
of Mr. Hook’s beautiful picture, though I have 
been told that the scene is from Portsoy, on the 
Banffshire coast ; but of the Argyleshire coast I 
wrote as follows, in the year 1861 :— 

“A five minutes’ walk from Glencreggan brings us to 
the seashore, and within the splash of the Atlantic 
breakers. Our shortest way would be across the down- 
like fields, and to scramble down the cliffs. If we follow 
this course we shall find evidences that would convict a 
late Saturday reviewer of a mistake. ‘ Mosses and 
mushrooms,’ said he, ‘shrink from the sea air.’ Here, 
nevertheless, are mushrooms in profusion, scattered all 
over the grassy downs, up to the very verge of the cliffs, 
and thriving in the Atlantic seaair. And very excellent 
were they, as the Glencreggan break fast-table enabled us 
to testify. They shrank no more from the sea air at 
Glencreggan than they do on the Freshwater downs.” — 
Glenereggan, vol. ii. p. 146 (Longmans, 1861). 

Perhaps “The Outsider” of 1879 may be the 
Saturday reviewer of 1861. CurHpert Bebe. 


A Conrsssion.—In 1832, when I was in my 
teens, I contributed to Brayley’s Graphic and 
Historical Illustrator, under the title of “ Notes 
Antiquarian, Topographical, &c.,” 2 paper on the 
Priory Church, Little Dunmow, Essex. In this 
communication I affirm that the decease of Robin 
Hood’s companion, Maid Marian, took place there 
by means of a poisoned bracelet sent to her by 
King John, by an unsuspecting messenger whom 
I term “one Robert de Medewe, the common 
ancestor of the present Earl Manvers and the 
writer of these ‘ Notes.’” Until recently I con- 
cluded that the above account of Marian’s (or 
Matilda’s) death—printed so long ago—had been 
forgotten, and that consequently there was no 
reason why I should advert to it. As I find, 


however, that it has been reproduced by the late 
John Timbs, in his Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient 
Halls of England and Wales (vol. i. pp. 559, 560), 
I feel constrained, in the interest of historical 
veracity, to confess that it is a mere juvenile in- 
vention, and that the only true portion of it is 
that which refers to the late Earl Manvers and 
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myself, our “common ancestor” being “one 
Robert de Medewe,” who held lands at Witnes- 
ham, Suffolk, in 1188. J. Fotrer Russew. 

4, Ormonde Terrace, Regent's Park. 


Incternorre’s Monument 1x WORCESTER 
CatuepraL.—A quaint-looking mural tablet of 
sixteenth century date has the following epitaph 
in memory of Mr. Richard Inglethorpe, which is 
curious as referring to the hospitality of Jove, 
and on that account may deserve insertion in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

“ Here lies his frailty, his fair soul above, 

Who sorted all his actions to that end ; 
This citie’s glory, every good man's love, 

In life and death the poor’s perpetual friend ; 
As hospitable as they speak of Jove : 

His goodness, but how dare we commend ? 
Beyond all pens his praise will best appeare 
Only to write tis Inglethorpe lies here.” 

Nothing is known of Inglethorpe except that he 
founded and endowed some almshouses for old men 
and women in Worcester, which yet remain. But 
if Jove’s hospitality only extended to the gods he 
presided over on Mount Olympus, there is no great 

raise in the imitation of Jove in feasting the 
riends surrounding him, as the wealthy Worcester 
citizen is lauded for having done, and one of his 
dinner guests has shown his gratitude in the above 
epitaph. Epwin Legs, F.L.S. 
Green Hill Summit, Worcester, 


Epwarp Jones, bard to the Prince of Wales 
(George IV.), and called the last of the race of 
Welsh bards.—He published several works, 
amongst them The Poetical Relics of the Welsh 
Bards, a valuable work. His Lyric Airs is also 
valuable, anticipating Moore, Weber, Schubert, 
and Carl Engel in due appreciation of the value 
of national airs. His dissertation on ancient 
Greek music prefixed is a laborious collection on 
the subject, though it throws no light at all on 
the structure of Greek music. Was he a man of 
education? He writes as if he was merely an in- 
telligent lover of music, who, having found with 
Byron that “There ’s music in all things, if men 
had ears,” set himself busily to collect all the in- 
formation he could relative to a particular branch 
of it. He lived at No. 3, Green Street, Grosvenor 
Square, in 1804, which is the publishing date of 
his Lyric Airs. Lowndes, I think, gives it as 
1810. It is a great pity that bibliographers have 
neglected to give the names of the publishers of 
books in their records of book titles. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tue Pastorat Srarr-Crorn.—The origin of 


euer ready to abandon all earthly filthines and 
wholly do rubbe of their fleshly affections ” (The 
Beehiue of the Romish Churche, 1580, b. v. c. ii, 
fo. 283). Mackenzigz E. C. Watcorr. 


Lonoegvity.—The go cutting from the 
Rock of March 7 last, ~ worthy of preser- 
vation in “ N. & Q.,” and also of investigation by 
the founder of “ N. & Q.” :— 

“The Rev. Dr. James Ingram, minister of the Free 
Church at Unst, Shetland, died on Monday within a 
month of the completion of his 103rd year, having been 
born in Aberdeenshire on April 3, 1776. He was licensed 
to preach the Gospel in 1800, and he was ordained a 
minister of the Church of Scotland in 1803. His son, 
the Rev. John Ingram, who is upwards of seventy years 
of age, and was ordained a minister in 1848, has been his 
assistant for a considerable time. The deceased's father 
lived to the age of 100, and his grandfather to the age 
of 105.” 

2. 

New Jersey, U.S.A. 


A Custom at THE Communion SERvVICE.-— 
When I first came to this parish (1863) I found 
that it was the custom to make a pause in the 
Communion Service at the words, “ Draw near 
with faith,” while the communicants advanced into 
the chancel, and there knelt down to take part in 
the confession. I was obliged to give up the cus- 
tom, much against my will, though for a reason 
that will be allowed, viz. because the communi- 
cants became too numerous to kneel in the chancel. 
But the custom is still to be traced by the fact 
that at the invitation to draw near a sufficient 
number of communicants approach the altar rails, 
and there remain till they have partaken of the 
Sacrament. W. D. Pariss. 

Selmeston, Lewes, 

{We have heard that this custom prevailed at Leeds in 
Dean Hook's time. ]} 


Uppine Stones.— Former numbers of “N. & Q.” 
have contained much on this subject. It may be 
of interest to some of your readers, therefore, to 
know that there is an engraving of an upping 
stone in vol. xxxvii. of the Archeologia, . 119. 

NON. 


Tue Harrs, tax Otpest Herepitary Svr- 
NAME ON Recorp.—Up to the time of the Norman 
Conquest very few persons indeed in Great 
Britain and Ireland could boast of a surname. 
That the Hatts could appears from a document in 
the Cottonian manuscripts, the date of which is 
earlier than 1066. But the Hatts were probably 
an eccentric family ; at any rate, their surname is 
unique in point of antiquity, and is pronounced by 





the sudarium on a pastoral staff may be ascer- 
tained by the following passage from an English 
source : “ The bishoppes staff. . . and their hand- 
kercher, which is 


a competent authority to be the oldest hereditary 
surname we have on record. H. H. C. 


‘ Remarkas_e Surnames.—A William Atthe- 
waies at hand that they bee | dichende occurs among the tenants of Malmesbury 
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Abbey in an account roll, believed to be of the 
twelfth year of Edward IT. See Archaologia, 
xxxvii. 280. Anon, 





Queries. 


(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 





“Samson Aconistes”: Samson’s BLInDNESS.— 
Has any commentator noticed the following pas- 
sage, where Samson is about to pull down the 
building on the Philistines ?— 

“ With head a while inclin’d, 

And eyes fast fixz'd he stood, as one who pray'd.” 

The popular notion is that the Philistines had 
actually plucked out his eyeballs ; and such, in- 
deed, is plainly implied by the word used in the 
Septuagint and in the Vulgate. The former has 
éfexovav, the latter eruerunt. I am ignorant of 
Hebrew. The A. V. says, “ The Philistines took 
him and put out his eyes” (Judges xvi. 21); but 
in ordinary language a man who has been utterly 
blinded is said to have had his eyes put out, 
although the eyeballs may not have been abso- 
lutely removed, and it is in this sense that we 
must read that touching line at the beginning of 
the poem,— 

“ Betray’d, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out ;” 
for further on Samson says (1. 591),— 

“These dark orbs no more shall treat with light.” 

What I would now draw attention to is the fact 
that probably the Philistines, in blinding Samson, 
would have gashed his eyes, so as to let out their 
contents, and then the solid tissues would have 
shrunk together into a mere shrivelled mass. Such 
wasted eyeballs are unsteady and restless, and do 
not become “ fast fix’d,” even under the most con- 
centrated emotion. 

The interest of Milton’s noble poem is height- 
ened by the fact that he was blind when he wrote 
it, and so gave to it a vividness and a pathos 
otherwise unattainable. From the account of his 
own case, which he drew up in Latin, to be sub- 
mitted to the physician Mevenot, it would seem 
that his blindness was the result of gradual decay 
of the optic nerves. This would not be attended 
with any wasting or irritability of the eyes ; they 
remained, as he says, 

“Clear, to outward view, of blemish or of spot,” 
and such a highly organized person as he was 
would retain the sensation of fixing the eyes, 
although sightless, when his mind was intently 
engaged with some absorbing subject. This sensa- 
tion has made him assign to Samson, whose 
blindness was totally unlike his own, a similar 
power of fixing the eyes, or what was left of them. 

J. Dixon. 





Tae Rev. Jonw Attix.—Son of Rev. John 
Allin and Margaret his wife, of Wrentham, 
Suffolk, who was suspended from his living by 
Bp. Wren in 1635, emigrated to New England in 
1637, and died there in 1671 (see Archeologia, 
vol. xxxvii., “ Notices of the Last Great Plague ”). 

John, his son, born in 1623, accompanied his 
parents to New England; graduated at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1643; returned to England ; 
was instituted to the vicarage of Rye, Sussex, 
1653 ; deprived by the Act of Uniformity, 1662-3 ; 
for several years afterwards resided in London. 

A long file of his letters from 1662-3 to 1673-4 
furnishes me with a large amount of matter of per- 
sonal, local, and general interest. The last glimpse 
of him I get is from a letter of his son John in 
May, 1680, wherein he states that his father had 
recently left London. It is most probable, I 
think, that he then returned to his native county, 
but from this date I know nothing more whatever 
about him. 

Calamy (Life of Baxter) calls him Thomas 
Allen, which is a mistake, and mentions another 
Thomas Allen, of Norwich, minister of St. Ed- 
mund’s, Cambridge, who was silenced by Wren, 
and fled to New England in 1638 ; returned to 
Norwich in 1651, where he exercised his ministry 
until 1662, and afterwards in a Congregational 
church, until his death in 1673, et. sixty-five. He 
might have been a relative. I shall be greatly 
obliged to any genealogist in Suffolk or the ad- 
joining counties who may be able to supply any 
further information concerning John Allin. He 
may possibly be heard of at Norwich .eu* 


FrocsHatt.—There is in this parish a small 
hamlet bearing this name. It is by the side of 
a brook, and there are slight remains of some 
ancient building. There is somewhere in West 
Norfolk a hamlet with a similar name, or nearly so. 
What is the origin of this name? I find Burke, 
in his General Armory, gives the arms of the 
Froggs of Frogenhall or Froghall, and also of 
Froghalls. Is it likely that this hamlet took its 
name from them? Where can I find further men- 
tion of these families ? 

Ricnuarp H. J. Gurvey. 

Northrepps Hall, Norfolk. 


HERETICS BURNED IN 1815: M. B. A. A.—The 
author of L’Histoire de la Peinture en Italie, 
Paris, 1817, in a note at vol. i. p. 73, says : “ Au 
mois d’aotit, 1815, la loi de grice vient de faire 
briler 4 Vile de Cuba, par un temps fort chaud, 
six hérétiques, dont quatre étoient Européens.” 
Have any heretics been burned since 1815, and 
what is the last known instance of a heretic or 
Freemason having been tortured ? 

Ratrn N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 
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A Portrait or A Mrs. Jackson, by Richard 
Cosway, R.A., was engraved by John Condé, 
April 17, 1794. Where is the picture, and who 
was the subject ? C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


“ Lorne.”—Halliwell gives one of the meanings 
of this word as “to offer for sale,” adding, “ Kennett 
vives this as a Cheshire word.” I have examined 
hite Kennet’s Parochial Antiquities without 
success. Will any of your readers inform me 
where it may be found ? 
T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 


Tax Arms or tHe Hatiey Famity, of Hatley 
and of St. Neots, &c., were Azure, a sword in bend, 
point downwards, between two mullets pierced 
argent, and a note to the pedigree given in 
No. 1043, folio 94, of the Harleian MSS. says :— 

“One of this family undertaking a stranger who 
challenged all men to fight with him at the long sword, 
and vanquishing him, the king gave him the sword which 
he then wore, in remembrance whereof he placed it in 
his arms.” 

It would much interest me to know when, where, 
and under what circumstances this happened, or 
any particulars concerning it. Any account of 
the family previous to Robert Hatley, of the Priory, 
St. Neots, co. Huntingdon, who died, I believe, in 
1585, would also be very acceptable. 

J. G. M. 
* Non est inquirendum 
Unde venit venison, 
Nam si forte furto sit 
Sola fides sufficit.” 

The late Mr. J. Y. Akerman printed the above 
in the Archeologia, xxxvii. 309, calling them “ the 
old lines quoted by Budwus.” Where do they 
occur in Budzeus, and whence came he by them ? 


K. P. D. E. 


Mertapuysics.—Lit. Churchman, May 31, 1879, 
p. 217 : “ Archdeacon Denison (Outlines of History 
of Philosophy) affirms it to be an extract from 
Cicero, ‘If a man talks of what he knows nothing 
about, and the man he is talking to knows nothing 
about what he is saying,’ that is metaphysics.” 
Where is the place in Cicero in which this occurs ? 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Brocrarsicay (crrca 1600) Quertes.—I have 
met with several names in a list (cirea 1600) about 
which some of your readers may be able to give me 
information, and I hope they will, as it is of some 
importance to a work I have in hand. 

1, Who is “ Bilsbye ostiarius scaccarii”? What 
was his office? He had something to do with Sir 
John Sevile, who was Baron of the Exchequer in 
James I.’s reign. Was he a Yorkshire man ? 

2. Who is Michel, mentioned in the follow- 
ing statement }—“ Shuttleworth et Jo. Preestley 
executores; Michel Rect. de Oxhill in comit. 





Warv.” Though Rector of Oxhill, near Kineton, 
in Warwickshire, he was connected with the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. I want to know how. 

3. How was Dr. Benet, Chancellor of York, 
connected with the West Riding? He is of the 
same date, about 1600, T. C. 


Tae Batiap or “ WittiaM AND MarcGarert.” 
—I have strong doubts as to the authorship by 
David Mallet of this beautiful and well-known 
ballad, published in 1724, and believe it to be of 
much older date and founded on fact. Can any 
of your readers throw light on the subject ? 


E. B. 


De Laune.—Mr. Cornelius Walford, in his 
Insurance Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 244, names 
“Mr. Benjamin De Laune, a gentleman who 
occupied a somewhat prominent position in Lon- 
don in the seventeenth century, proposing to the 
Corporation of London a scheme for fire insurance 
very shortly after the Great Fire of London, 1666” ; 
and elsewhere refers to his “ proposals,” in vol. iii. 
p. 442; and at p. 459 speaks of “Thomas De 
Laune, who published a little work entitled The 
Present State of London” in 1681. Dr. Allibone, 
in his Dictionary of Authors, gives another Thomas 
De Laune, who wrote sundry theological treatises 
1667-1728; a Henry De Laune, who wrote 
Legacy to his Sons, 1657 ; and Dr. William De 
Laune, President of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Mr. Walford adds, “We do not know what, if 
any, relationship existed between Benjamin and 
Thomas De Laune.” Are any of these related to 
Gideon De Laune, of Blackfriars, whose arms were 
granted him in 1612? 7. 


Earty German Comic Romances.—In what 
number of the Foreign Review, Foreign Quarterly 
Review, or Cochrane's Foreign Quarterly Review 
did there appear an article on this subject ? 


“Have-coast” orn “ Hate-caust.”—Do any of 
your correspondents recognize this name as that 
of a very old-fashioned bit of sweet-smelling green 
stuff, of the family of balm and thyme (I speak not 
in a Linnean sense, but a popular one), now to be 
found only in old gardens, and, I suspect, not in 
many of these? The above is the Lancashire name. 
I should be glad to know the probable derivation 
and correct spelling, and also whether the plant is 
known elsewhere by other names. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Howe or Supsury.—I shall be glad of any 
particulars of a family named Howe, residing at or 
near Sudbury, Suffolk, towards the end of the last 
century. Their arms were Gu., a chev. between 
three wolves’ heads erased arg. I cannot find this 
coat in any English dictionary of arms, but I 
believe it is borne by a family of the same name iD 
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America (vide Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside 
Inn). E. G. Howe. 


51, Earl’s Court Square, 8.W. 


Kyottinc-pac.— What is this? It occurs in 
the following passage : “ Such is their (the French 
ladies) having a knotting-bag made of the same 
stuff with every gown, their footmen carrying 
their lady’s own goblet wherever they dine,” &c. 
(Letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Lord Dover, 
1833, 8vo., vol. iii, p. 21). A. 


“ HANDS FULL oF PANCAKES.” —“ There she lies 
fast asleep with her hands full of pancakes.” I 
heard this said of a child the other day in Berk- 
shire. Can any of your readers supply an explana- 
tion why sound sleep should be associated with 
pancakes ? ZERO, 


Earts on ALLDERMEN oF Devon anp Cory- 
WALL BEFORE THE Norman Conquest.—Is there 
any account of these worthies published, and, if so, 
in what book ? 7 whe 


“PerspectivA Communis”: “De Ocvto 
Morati.”—These are two early printed tracts, 
small folio size, apparently by the same author. 
Ihave no reason to suppose either rare, but I would 
gladly learn something about them or their writer : 
“Johannis Pithsani, Archiepiscopi Canthuariensis, 
Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, Liber de Oculo Morali 
feliciter incipit,” n.d., about 1480-90, “ Jo(hannis) 
Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis Perspectiva Communis 
per L. Gauricum Neapolitanum emendata,” n.d., 
about 1490-1510, with a curious woodcut(?) title- 
page. A. 


“Tue Murperep Queen”: “THe Boox.”— 
1. Can any of your readers versed in the mysteries 
of the class of literature to which these books 
belong say who was the author of “ The Murdered 
Queen ; or, Caroline of Brunswick. A Diary of 
the Court of George IV. By a Lady of Rank. 
Published by W. Emans, 31, Cloth Fair, 1834”? 

2. I have seen it stated that Lady Douglas, 
peaking of The Book, generally known as The 

icate Investigation, sometimes refers to it as 
“The Yellow Book.” I shall be obliged for refer- 
ences to any passages where she so describes it, 
and any explanation as to the origin of that 
designation. J. H. S. 


“Heoast.”—Can any one kindly explain the 
meaning or derivation of this word, applied to a 
meadow ? It occurs in a Fine Roll, 22 Car. II., with 
the names of other meadows, in the stead of 
Micklemead or Overmead in earlier records. 

H. T. Exuacomse. 


Mayors or Oxrorp.—In the preface to Mr. 
Gomme’s Index to Municipal Reports, I find it 
stated that Oxford commenced having mayors in 








1229, and that in that year the town was governed 

by two bailiffs. Is there in print any authority 

for such statement ? W. H. Turner. 
Oxford. 


A Trumpret.—I have in my possession a thin 
metal (probably copper) trumpet, 2 ft. 4 in. long, 
the big end being in shape like a head, with mouth 
open and a tongue which vibrates. The top of the 
head measures 5 in. in diameter, and the mouth 
3 in. It has three curves from the mouthpiece, and 
just above the head are cut the cross-bones and 
skull. I should be much obliged if you could in- 
form me what it was probably used for, and about 
its date. It is said to have belonged to Paul 
Jones the pirate. G. J. Warrs. 


Replies. 


CELTS AND SAXONS. 
(5" 8. xi. 5, 52, 213, 369.) 

The various questions which have been raised in 
recent numbers of “ N. & Q.” concerning the Scot- 
tish race and the names Scotia and Scot, as well as 
those concerning Celts and Saxons, have eventually 
got so mixed up that it is difficult to touch upon 
any one of them without also touching upon some 
of the others, and I therefore venture to refer to 
them under their latest heading. 

Mr. Cuaprety (5 §. x. 474), out of the store- 
house of his wide reading, produced a citation on the 
wrongful (?) application of the name of Scotia to 
the historical kingdom of Scotland, which set me 
searching in the works of Giraldus Cambrensis, to 
whom it wasattributed. I have, up to the present 
time, failed to verify Mr. Cuarrett’s quotation, 
but even with the help of the index it is not an 
easy matter to track a sentence through the mul- 
tifarious writings of Giraldus. On the other 
hand, I find in his work Topographia et Expug- 
natio Hibernia (edited for the Master of the Rolls 
by Rev. J. F. Dimock, M.A., 1867) such clear and 
unequivocal affirmations of the fact that the country 
which alone is now called Scotland received its 
name from being colonized and conquered by the 
Scott, who came thither from Hibernia, that I 
can only imagine the phrase quoted by Mr. 
CHAPPELL to have some temporary or collateral re- 
ference which I am not at present able to supply. 
This, however, is a point which may yet be cleared 
up. If Mr. Cuarrett’s quotation could be un- 
earthed, it would doubtless exhibit an antinomy 
between the statement therein made and the state- 
ments made elsewhere by the same author. We 
should then, I think, be in the position of having 
to appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, and I 
should certainly hold the latter and better con- 
dition to be exemplified by Giraldus when writing 
in accordance with the known facts of history rather 
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than when he may appear for a moment to have set 
himself against them. 

I commence my extracts with the account (vol. v. 
p. 147) of the origin of the names Gael and Scot, 
which I give, of course, quantum valeat :— 

‘A nomine vero predicti Heberi, secundum quosdam, 
Hibernienses nomen traxerunt: vel potius, secundum 
alios, ab Hibero Hispanie fluvio, unde provenerant. 
Dicti sunt etiam Gaideli: dicti sunt et Scoti. Sicut 
enim antique referunt historia, Gaidelus quidam, Phenii 
nepos, post linguarum confusionem apud Nembroti- 
cam turrim, in variis linguis peritissimus fuerat. Ob 
quam peritiam rex Pharao filiam suam Scotiam ei sociavit 
uxorem. (Quoniam igitur Hibernienses ab istis, ut aiunt, 
originalem lineam ducunt, a Gaidelo et Scotia Gaideli et 
Scoti, sicut et nati sunt, sic et nominati. Gaidelus iste, 
ut aiunt, Hibernicam linguam composuit. Que et 
Gaidelach dicitur, quasi ex omnibus linguis collecta. 

“Scotia quoque pars insule Britannice dicitur 
aquilonaris, quia gens originaliter ab his propagata 
terram illam habitare dignoscitur. Quod tam linguz 
quam cultus, tam armorum etiam quam morum, usque 
in hodiernum probat affinitas.” 

Again, at p. 162 of vol. v. we have the Dalriad 
invasion assigned as the cause of the imposition of 
the name of Scottish on the race which conquered 
the Picts and established a new kingdom :— 

“Hic quoque notandum videtur, predicto Nello Hi- 
berniz monarchiam obtinente, sex filios Muredi regis 
Ultoniz in classe non modica boreales Britannia partes 
pn a ng Unde et gens ab his propegate. et specificato 
vocabulo Scotica vocata, usque in hodiernum angulum 
illum inhabitat.” 
From considerations of space I have omitted both 
the Latin and English marginal notes. 

Mr. James R. Scort, in his recent excursus on 
Sir Walter Scott and Sir William Wallace, pro- 
pounds some truly astonishing history, in order 
apparently to support a theory of the origin of the 
name of Scotland, and of the surname of Scott, 
diametrically opposed to what hitherto accepted 
history teaches us on the subject. Starting, so far 
as I understand him, with the fixed idea that the 
Scots are Danes, and that Scotland means “ tri- 
bute-land,” Mr. J. R. Scorr _ Danish kings 
in parts of Ireland where I cannot find that 
Danish kings ever were, and winds up with a 
philological tour de force which leaves the Scot- 
tish race literally in “darkness.” The instances 
of the geographical distribution of the name Scot 
as a local etymon, which Mr. J. R. Scorr adduces, 
are in themselves interesting, and may ultimately 
help to throw some further light on the history of 
Northumbria and southern Cumbria. But it would 
not be safe to assume that more than a portion of 
them is derived from the Scots, natives of the his- 
toric kingdom of Scotland, and how large or how 
small that portion may be further research can 
alone determine. I may add that Mr. R. Morris 
assigns Scotby and Scotton to the Anglo-Saxon 


root shot = wood, in his ge of Local 
Names. Considering the other possible ety- 
mologies named by Mr. J. R. Scorr himself, a 





wide margin would have to be left for their in- 
fluence on local nomenclature. But to assume 
that Scot was the “surname ” of the kings of Scot- 
land descended from Malcolm Canmore and St. 
Margaret is to assume more than the facts of the 
case warrant. And supposing even that we could 
by a somewhat modern analogy regard “le Scot” as 
the surname of Earl David of Huntingdon, it would 
only prove, what I should be far from disputing, 
that the race to which he belonged was then known 
in England by the name, at once ethnic and poli- 
tical, of the ruling dynasty which united Scots, 
Frenchmen, Welshmen, and Englishmen under the 
same sceptre. Between the purely English families 
of the name of Scott, and the great and widely- 
spread Scotch house of that name, no genealogical 
affinity has ever been proved. There are, of course, 
to be found, in England, certain Scotts of the 
stock which produced Sir Michael of Balwearie 
and Sir Walter of Abbotsford. But their arms 
testify to their descent. That the purely English 
Scotts paid taxes to somebody is doubtless possible. 
That they took their name from that circumstance 
is also possible. That they are of Danish blood 
may be true, but requires proofs. That the Scottish 
race, whether in Hibernia or Scotia, is Danish I 
hold to be contradicted by the history of that race, 
which was in Ireland centuries before the Danes, 
or “ black strangers,” landed there. 
C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 
New University Club. 





“Nappy”: “Toe Vicar anp Moses” (5" 
S. xi. 106.)—Many are the allusions to nappy 
ale, not only in the literature of last century, 
but in the seventeenth also. Thus J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps, in his 1876 edition of Nares’s 
Glossary, p. 596, gives: “Nappy, strong, that 
makes you sleep,” adding this illustration from 
Harry White's Humour, 1659 :— 

“M. P. wisheth happy 
Successe and ale nappy, 
That with the one’s paine 
He the other may gaine,” 

In his Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, eighth edition, 1874, p. 571, J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps records this, “Strong as ale, &c. ; 
‘ Noppy as ale is, vigoreux,’ Palsgrave.” Only the 
wild eccentricities of our modern sham-etymo- 
logists need go further than the word nap=a short 
slumber, for a derivation. In the gipsy glee we find 
a line, “ As for your ale, your nappy, nappy ale, 
&c., and Burns, in his unequalled poem of Tam 0 


Shanter, speaks con amore of such revelry as his 
hero and Souter Jobnny loved :— 
** While we sit boozing at the Nappy, 
And gettin’ fou and unco happy.” 
Inquiry is also made about the old song 


Vicar and Moses, with an ingenuous 
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acknowledgment of an inability to understand 
the third line (strikingly anticipative, by seven 
years, of Burns’s lines quoted above) of the first 
verse, viz. :— 

“ At the sign of ‘ The Horse’ old Spintext, of course, 

Each night took his pipe and his pot ; 
O’er a jorum of nappy, quite pleasant and happy, 
Was plac’d this canonical sot. 
Tol de rol, de rol, ti dol, di dol.” 

There are sixteen verses, and the song is so far 
from rare that I possess eight distinct republica- 
tions of it. The earliest dated of these was set in 
type shortly before June 1, 1783, and printed for 
sf Fielding, No. 23, Paternoster Row, in The 
Vocal Enchantress, p.150. Others are dated 1786, 
Perth Musical Miscellany, and 1788, Calliope ; 
also an undated copy in The Roundelay (but not 
repeated in the ninth edition). A single sheet 
issue, ornamented with two copper-plate engravings, 
was published by J. Ward, July 17, 1795, and an 
impression of this is in the British Museum Li- 
brary. I have a broadside version, and two others 
are in the Roxburghe Collection, iii. 313 and iii. 
875. I have it also in English Minstrel, ii. 124, 
the Vocal Library, 1812, p. 391, and, most easily 
accessible of all, with a caricature by Cruikshank, 
in The Universal Songster, 8vo. edition, 1826, 
i. 353. The author of this popular version of the 
ditty was John Allnutt (as was satisfactorily 
proved by a descendant several years ago in 
“N.& Q.”). But not altogether groundless was 
the popular mistake of attributing it to George 
Alexander Stevens, the author of numerous jovial 
songs, as well as the still popular Storm (both in 
its earlier version, “‘ Cease, rude Boreas,” of 1754, 
and the later revision which he issued in 1772, as 
“Now safe moor’d,” &c., but which never dis- 
placed the earlier form). Most heedlessly and 
ignorantly George Hogarth printed parts of this 
song as having been written by Charles Dibdin 
the elder, whose fame needed none of the false 
padding which Hogarth often gave. The fact is 
this: G. A. Stevens wrote the original Vicar 
and Moses, eighteen verses, totally distinct in 
phraseology from the song which Allnutt made 
from it at a slightly later date, with immense 
improvement in humour and ease of flow. I 
= several copies of Stevens’s original, one 

ring the deg date 1775, another that of 
1778, a third of 1781. In the two later it com- 
menced with the lines :— 

“* There was once, it is said, 
But it’s out of my head,” 


but in Vocal Music, 1775, iii. 98, it runs thus :— 


“ There was once, it is said, 
( When is out of my head).” 
It has the music notes attached. 


: J. W. Essworrs. 
Molash Vicarage, by Ashford, Kent. 








Minsheu (1617) has : “ Nappie* Ale, so called 
because if you taste it thoroughly it will either 
catch you by the nape of the necke or cause you to 
take a nappe of sleepe.” Whether the phrase 
exists now I know not, but it certainly did when 
I was a boy, not, it is true,as nappy, but as nappy 
ale. My age prevented me from any practical or 
connoisseurish knowledge of it, but I know that 
it was a strong ale to which that term was applied, 
and I think it was old. Minsheu clearly guessed 
at his etymologies, and possibly was wrong in both. 
The ale may have been so called because it had 
& nap, or, as we also say, a good cream on it. 

B. NicHo.son. 


If T. W. R. had referred to Todd’s edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary he would have found that 
nappy was originally an adjective, generally applied 
to ale, and that there are considerable differences 
of opinion as to the origin and meaning of the 
word. Quotations are there given from the old 
ballad The King and Miller of Mansfield and 
Gay’s Pastorals; but the expression nappy ale was 
formerly so common that it is not strange that the 
adjective should be used as a substantive, and 
alone be made to stand for ale, as it does in The 
Vicar and Moses. H. B. W. 


There can be no doubt that “a glass of nappy” 
here means a glass of ale. This meaning of the 
word will be perhaps best illustrated by the fullow- 
ing lines from Burns’s poem of Tam o’ Shanter :— 

“ While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
An’ gettin’ fou and unco happy. 
The night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter, 
And ay the ale was growing better.” 

And once more :— 

“Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 

E’en drown’d himself amang the nappy.” 
Wituram Ke tty, F.S.A. 
Leicester. 


Nappy is a very common Scotch word for strong 
ale. Burns introduces it frequently :— 
** An’ whyles twalpennie worth o’ nappy 


Can mak the bodies unco’ happy. 
Tie Twa Dogs. 
Nappy is old ale. The 
oF cosineed reaming swats that drank divinely ” 
was new ale or sweet wort. Nappy is sometimes 
used in the sense of inebriated, tipsy :— 
“ The auld wives sat and they chew'd 
And when that the carles grew nappy.” 
Patie's Wedding. 
The word seems to be derived by metathesis 
from knapt, nappe, which is found in all the Teu- 
tonic languages, meaning a cup, goblet, drinking 
vessel. In Sherwood’s English-French Dictionary 





* Sherwood also has, “ Nappie, comme Nappie-Ale, 
De l’alle bien forte,” and Bailey, “ Nappy......also strong 
Drink, that will set one to napping or asleep.” 
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(1650) nappie ale is translated “de Valle bien | 


forte.” J. A. Picroy. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Keerine Scnoot 1s tae Parvise (5" S. xi. 366, 


The parvise of Colby Church, Norfolk, is still 
used as a Sunday school. It opens into a gallery 
at the west end of the church, where the school 
| children sit. Rosert CuarLes Hope. 
| Searborough, 


394.)— Mr. Price will find some interesting infor- 


mation respecting the parvis in Staveley’s History 
of Churches in England. The passages referred 
to are too long for insertion in “ N. & Q.” I must, 
therefore, content myself with the following brief 
extracts. “I find there was a certain part of the 
church anciently called the parvis, that is, a nether 
part of the church set apart and used for the teach 
ing of children in it, and thence called the parvis, 
a parvis pueris thi edoctis” (p. 157). The parvis 
(or parvise) would seem also to have been used for 
a sort of court consistorial. “Old Chaucer makes 
mention in Prol. 9 of a parvise, thus :— 
‘A serjeant at law, ware and wise, 
That bad often been at the parvise.’ 

And Judge Fortescue thus (De Leg. Angl., 
cap. li *Placetantes tunc,’ &c.: Then the 
pleaders go to the parvis to consult with the ser- 
geants at law and the other coun-cilors there.” 
Again : “ The lowest part of the church next to 
the doors was called the parvis, and in this parvis 
sometimes children were taught learning, and 
sometimes courts temporal were held there, in 


which there were pleadings of lawyers, as appears | 


from ancient writers, .... and though the courts 
and pleadings were afterwards prohibited, the 
teaching and instructing of children was still con- 
tinued, as being a good Christian work and tend- 
ing much to edification ” (pp. 159-61). 

E. C. Hariyeroy. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Shakspeare alludes to this old custom of keep- 
ing a school within the walls of a church in Twelfth 
Night (Act iii. se. 2) :— 

* Maria. He's in yellow stockings. 

Ser Toby. And cross garter'd. 

Maria. Most villainously ; like a pedant that keeps 
a school i’ the church,” 

The old form of the “ testamur” for responsions 
or little go at Oxford speaks of their being held in 
“ parviso.” Mine is dated June 21, 1849. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The room over the church porch at Tottenham, 
Midd., was used for the Sunday school in 1868, 
Referring to it, a paragraph in the MSS. of Lord 
Coleraine in 1697 says : “ It [the porch] has a good 
square room with a chimney leaded on the top 
with brick battlement, for the teacher.” 

W. Puituips. 


The old charity school of Cheltenham, Glouces- 
tershire, was formerly carried on over the north 


perch of the parish church. See The History of 


Cheltenham (1863), pp. 156, 424. ABHBA. 


Devon Proviyctatisms (5" §. xi. 6, 116.)— 
The pronunciation of certain words not seldom 
varies in different parts of the same country, 
although the spelling remains unaltered. I might 
cite words which have an initial or final g in 
German, which guttural is hard, soft, or very soft 
in different places. On the other hand, gh and ch 
|} at the end of words in Irish and Scotch, though 
a different combination of letters, have a similar 
sound when properly pronounced, whereas in Eng- 
land we harden it into k or drop it altogether, as 
lok for loch, Cladda for Claddagh, &e., and yet we 
jretain the customary spelling. Similarly the 
gutturals in the provincialisms I sent you are 
likely enough to be hard in some places and soft 
jin others. Theggy in one place may be thecky, or 
| even thicky, in others. Slog and slock may coexist 
and yet be the same word. The penultimate con- 
|} sonant sound in viddy may be sometimes the thin 
t, and at others the thicker d. I should be sorry 
to question Mr. Wm. Pencetty’s experience 
whilst asserting my own. I never heard vitty, it 
was always viddy. The word struck me as so 
comical that I used to be on the look out for it. 
Whisht and slog I had already seen in print, and 
spelt them as I there (if I mistake not) saw them, 
rather than give a phonetic rendering of my own. 
If we were in the habit of sounding the hin which, 
| what, or whip, &c., exception might readily be 
| taken to this spelling of whisht; but as in Eng- 
| land we are not accustomed to do so, I let it stand. 
Slog may perhaps be traced to a German origin. 
The Lydfordians give a German fineness of sound 
to you, almost as though they were pronouncing 
a dotted o (#). I might have mentioned the 
curious way in which they use the word cruel: 
they employ it instead of “very,” e¢g., “cruel 
well,” “ cruel bad,” &c. In this part of Worcester- 
shire the equivalent is desperate, ¢.g., “ desperate 
well pleased,” &c. With similar impropriety we 
penal om are accustomed to say awfully. Apropos 
of Mr. G. Perrart’s allusion to the word 
butt—cart, there is a certain carpenter and wheel- 
wright at Lydford who, desiring to build a former 
curate a carriage, asked whether it should be 
“9 giggy thing, or a carty thing, or a butty thing.” 
W. K. W. Cuary-Cuary. 





Evesham. 


Tue Arms or Sir Wm. anp Dame JANE 
| Moreton (5 §. xi. 221, 412.)—The obituary 
| and marriage notices in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
| furnish approximate replies to Mr. Pickxrorp’s 
question, and are as follows :-— 
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“Sept., 1732. Mr. Cooper, receiver-general of the | Baker, however, says nothing about them in his 
land tax for co. Northampton, (died) by a fall from his | notices of the Earls of Clare (vol. ii. p. 61); nor 


horse. 

“July, 1733. John Lawton, Esq. clerk of the secu- 
rities of the Excise office, (married) to Mrs. Cooper, 
widow, with 30,0002. fortune.* 

“ June 7, 1740. John Lawton, of Lawton, Esq. (died), 
Member for Newcastle-under-Line. His ancestress was 
Lady Hester Temple, of Stow, Bucks, recorded by Fuller 
as having twelve children, and lived to see seven hundred 
descendants from her own body. She died in 1654. 

“ Dec. 21, 1741. Moreton, of Moreton, Cheshire, 
(married) to the relict of John Lawton, of Lawton, Esq. 

“Feb. 10, 1758. Lady of Sir Wm. Moreton, Recorder 
of London (died). In the register of Astbury Ch., 
Cheshire, the entry is ‘Jane, Lady of Sir Wm. Moreton, 
Recorder of London.’ 

“March 14, 1763. Sir Wm. Moreton, Kt. 
Recorder of London, Member for Brackley.” 

Jane Moreton’s age at death is stated to have 
been sixty-one ; ergo, she was thirty-five years old 
at Cooper's death, forty-three when John Lawton 
died, and forty-four when married to Mr., after- 
wards Sir, W. Moreton; but, as none of these 
three marriages furnish a clue to the armorial 
bearings on the hatchment, it follows that Jane 
—— was either married four times, or else that 
she was an heiress in her own right. 

Your correspondent has not given the first and 
fourth quarters of her inescutcheon quite correctly. 
They are Sable, three triple bars argent, a chief 
ermine. The nearest reading yet discovered is 
Wigley, only the colour of the field should be 
azure, not sable; but the tincture may have grown 
dark through age, exposure, or original faulty 
material. The second and third quarters are 
modifications of Jones of Chepstow, and some 
countenance is given to this surmise from the fact 
that the paternal arms were differenced in 1601 in 
favour of Sir Roger Jones, second son of David 
Jones, of Chepstow, when he was knighted at 
Whitehall (Burke’s Commoners). 

Frank Renavp, F.S.A. 





(died), 


Manchester. 


Mavup, Countess or Crare, &c. (5 S. xi. 
406.)—In lately examining some original deeds 
relating to Northamptonshire I observed some in- 
teresting notices of herself and her family, the 
St. Hilaires of Normandy. Among the Add. MSS., 
British Museum, there is a beautiful charter by 
King John, July 25, tenth of his reign (1208), 
confirming a long list of lands in Northamptonshire 
to Robert de Braybroc, the first donor being “ Matil- 
dis Comitissa de Clara, filia Jacobi de Sancto 
Hylario,” and further on in the deed reference is 
made to lands which held of the fee of “ Hascoyll’ 
de Sancto Hillario in Rowell’,’ showing that this 
family must have been of some standing there. 





* In the Historical Register the name is spelt “Cow- 

r,” and the lady is designated “a widow gentlewoman.” 
ere is no record of her marriage with Cooper in this 
ister. 


jas Mr. G. T. 





does Blomefield do more than name her. Her 
father appears in the Pipe Roll, 30 Hen. I., under 
“ Oxford,” where “ James, son of Hascuff de St. 
James, renders account of 160 marks of silver for 
the grant of the land which his father held of 
the king. As her husband Earl Roger appears 
to have died 19 Hen. II. (1173), she would 
seem to have survived, not predeceased, him, 
Clark says at the reference cited 
by Mr. C. R. Mannine, for the mention of 
her grant to De Braybroc implies that it in 
all likelihood occurred not long before 1208, 
the date of John’s charter. This would also suit 
the date assigned to the gravestones of the countess 
and her son, c. 1200. There were two Jameses in 
the line of the St. Hilaires, one alive in 1138, the 
other, his nephew, in 1157. They were an im- 
portant family, taking rank with the Count of 
Mortain and the Seigneurs of Fougéres and Me- 
duana in the bull of Pope Calixtus (1122) taking 
Abbot Vitalis of Savigny and that monastery 
under his protection. St. Hilaire de Harcoiet, 
their fortress, which derives its name from the first 
of the family, Harscolfus (or Harcoiiet) de St. 
James, is situated nearly mid-way between 
Avranches, Mortain, and the Breton town of 
Fougéres, and must at one time have been a place 
of some strength. It stands in a peninsula 
formed by the river Selune and one of its tribu- 
taries. The Cartulary of Savigny and the Norman 
Exchequer Rolls give many notices of the family. 
Their English possessions were seized by John in 
the Barons’ War, when their owner, Pierre de St. 
Hilaire, was among the rebels. From that time 
they appear no more in English history. But as 
Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, the competitor 
for the Scottish crown, married a great-grand- 
daughter of the Countess Maud, Isabel, the 
youngest child of Earl Gilbert of Gloucester, 
their blood circulates in the veins of the highest 
personages in the kingdom. Ano o-Scorus. 


“ Super ALTARE, Deo et Ecciesi®” (5" §. xi. 
267.)—Charters of the endowment of churches and 
monasteries with land, made by our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, were usually laid upon the altar by the 
pious donors. Here is a charter of Ine of the 
West Saxons, a.p. 687 :— 

“ Ego Ini rex Westsaxonum pro animz mez remedio 
reddidi terram xlv. capatorum Hean patricio et Ceols- 
with, ad monasterium construendum. Que terra 
appellatur in Bradanfelda et Bestlesforda, et alia que 
nominatur Stretlea, cum omnibus ad se pertinentibus. 
Cui donationi testes affuerant Ebba, 2thelbald, et Ead- 
frith filius Iddi, et cum jussione episcoporum Cedde, 
Germani, Winfridi. (Quam terram prius dederat Eadfrith 
filius Iddi super altaye in ecclesia qua ibi constructa est, 
pro anima ejus. Ego Theoderus servus Dei, archie- 
piscopus, conzensi et subs ripsi.”—Chron. Monasterii de 
Abingdon, ed. Stevenson, vul. i. p. 12, Rolls ed. 
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Tn A.D. 801 Lullan, desiring before his death to 
make Christ his heir, made a grant of the vil of 
Estun to God and St. Mary and the monastery 
of Abingdon and the monks serving God in it ; 
wherefore he laid the charter upon the altar of 
Blessed Mary of Abingdon, saying, “ Al mine rihte 
that ic hedde in Estun ic gife Swinte Marie in 
Abbendun ” (ib., p. 15). In a.p. 1043 St. Edward 
the Confessor granted by charter the vil of Se- 
fouenhamtune to ZlIfstan his minister. 

“Cujus carta memoratus Alfstanus fretus, munimine, 
ipsam terram dedit Deo, et Beate Mariaw, et domui 
Abbendoniz, et monachis ibidem Deo servientibus, in 

uram et perpetuam elemosinam; et in signum hujus 

lonationis (sicut tunc temporis consuetudo fuit), cartam 
regis, per quam totum jus suum in memorata terra, 
habebat, super altare Beate Maria Abbendonia, coram 
ipso rege et magnatibus suis, nomine donationi suze con- 
tradicente, posuit.”—Jb., p. 53. 

Other instances occur in the same chronicle. 
Epmunp WarerrTon. 


These are the words commonly made use of in 
grants of land to the Church (see Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, passim). A deed of gift in my possession 
runs thus :— 

*Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego. ...concessi et 
dedi deo et ecclesie sancte margarete de Poughley.... 
Hanc autem concessionem et Donationem feci pro salute 
mea et proanima Mabille uxoris mee et pro animabus 
patris et matris mee et pro animabus antecessorum et 
successorum meorum. 

C. J. E. 


This was so generally the form that on taking 
up Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities for an example 
the page at which I open the volume has :— 

“ An, MCLXXxIv. Notum sit omnibus tam presentibus 
quam futuris quod ego Bernardus de S. Waterico dedi et 
concessi Deo et ecclesis 8S. Marie de Stodley et sanc- 
timonialibus ibidem Deo servientibus dimidiam hidam 
terre in Horton,” Kc. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


I have only just seen Mr. Cooxes’s query under 
the above heading. The usual formula would seem 
to be “ Deo et Ecclesiw,” not “ Ecclesia,” as quoted 
by Mr. Cooxes. I have an original deed of gift 
of land to the abbey of St. Mary, Rocester, which 
runs thus :— 

“Omnibus presens :criptum visuris aut audituris 
Thomas filius Willelmi Hereberti de Somersale salutem 
in domino, Noveritis...... me concessisse et hac presenti 
carta mea confirmarse deo et ecclesie Beate marie Rou- 
cester et Canonicis ibidem deo servientibus quatuor acras 
terre cum pertinenciis In Somersale totam terram quam 
Ricardus filius Symonis Bacun de me tenuit,” &c. 

There is no date on the parchment, but William, 
the donor’s father, died ante 1266 a.v. Among 
the witnesses to the deed is “ John filius Symonis de 
Foston.” Another witness is “ Dominus Robertus 
del Per.” A Robertus de Pir held half a knight’s 
fee under William, Earl Ferrars, temp. Hen. II. 
(Tab. Nig., i. 219, ed. Hearne). Richard Bacoun 
founded an abbey of Black Canons at Rocester in 


1146, in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
(Lewis’s Topog. Dict., iii. 616). 
Reo. H. C. FirzHerserr. 
Somersal Herbert, Derby. 


Buriat at Nicat, 1601 (5" S. xi. 349.)—From 
the data I should consider it not only possible, but 
most likely the case, that Anthony Blythe was 
buried with Romish rites. However, infectious 
cases are and have been often buried at night. I 
remember, when I was a child, in my father’s parish 
a frightful case of confluent small-pox buried by 
him at night. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


The following extract from the will of Frances, 
Countess Dowager of Thanet, dated June 11, 1646, 
proved at Westminster, August 1, 1653, may partly 
answer this query :— 

“I desire that my bodie may bee buryed at Raynham 
where the body of my deare Lord Nicholas, late Earle of 
Thanett, deceased, doth lie. And that it may bee buryed 
in the night season as his was.” 

Y. B. 


Birmingham. 


Cuarues Couiuiys, Panter (5" §. xi. 427.)— 
He painted birds, game, and works of this class 
early in the eighteenth century. He has introduced 
his own portrait, wearing a hat, in a group with 
a hare and birds. He died 1744. See Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of Artists of the English — 


I believe I am correct in thinking that his name 
occurs in Nichols’s Anecdotes of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. vi. (list of members of Spalding 
Society). In that volume, in a note, I remember 
seeing that Collins was also a portrait painter, and 
I have before me as I write a little miniature of 
Jane, the eldest daughter of Maurice Johnson the 
antiquary, who married her cousin, John Green, of 
Spalding, Esq., M.D. 

EverarpD Green, F.S.A. 


Curious Corncipences (5 §. x. 385, 502; xi. 
32, 72, 296.)—The following seems worthy of in- 
sertion in any collection of coincidences :— 

“ The Derbyshire Times states that the elder brother 
of the late William Howitt (who died at Rome on 
Monday) expired at his residence, Heanor, Derbyshire, 
on precisely the same day and hour. His name was 
Francis Howitt, and he lived in ‘ the old house at home,’ 
which is the subject of one of Mr. William Howitt's 
poems.” 

Hardly less curious, as a coincidence, is the 
opportune arrival of the above scrap of print just 
now. I had just pasted my own cutting from the 
Pall Mall Gazette into my scrap-book, and was 
commencing this communication of the Howitt 
fact to you, in some vexation with myself for not 
having kept the print for you instead of giving 





myself the trouble of copying it. At that moment 
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a letter was brought to me from a correspondent 
who had not written to me for a year, and who 
now sent me the printed scrap oom pasted, 
without any knowledge that I was a collector of 
such coincidences. 

To the above may be added a communication 
from a friend who has lost two brothers, both b 
drowning, at an interval of six years, each deat 
happening on a Ist of August. C. C. M. 


A few years ago I received a letter from a friend 
in New Zealand enclosing another letter, addressed 
toa person in Anglesea, North Wales, which he 
said he had found inside his Times newspaper 
(which I was in the habit of sending him every 
month). The letter was stamped with the penny 
postage stamp, but appeared never to have received 
any postal mark, so had in some way evidently 
worked itself into the newspaper, and thus been 
miscarried. I intended re-posting it; but, on 
looking a second time, the very uncommon name 
of the person to whose house it was directed 
arrested my attention as being a name recently 
mentioned by a maidservant, who had just come 
to live with me, and I then also noticed that the 
letter was directed to a person bearing her name, 
but which, being a very common one, had not 
struck me at first. I asked her a few questions, 
and found she had been visiting a brother-in-law 
in Wales, and whilst there a letter had been sent 
to her, but never received, though inquiries had 
been made about it. This proved to be the missing 
letter, which, after straying to New Zealand, was 
sent back to England, and received at the very 
house where the owner was then residing, though 
at the time it was written to her we were un- 
known to each other, and she had never been in 
Weymouth till she came direct from her home in 
Suffolk, not quite a month before, to live with me. 
This has always struck me as being a very curious 
coincidence. S. M. P. 

Weymouth, 


ArcusisHop Suetpon (5° S. xi. 9, 76.)—Mr. 
Mackenzie Watcorr’s communication com- 
cae! settles the “ vexata questio” of Sheldon’s 
birthplace, and I regret with him that we cannot 
include the archbishop in the list of celebrated 
Somersetshire worthies, or place him in the Shire 
Hail at Taunton in company with the marble por- 
trait busts of Locke, Blake, Pym, and others. Col- 
linson, the historian of Somersetshire, who is gene- 
rally accurate in his statements, says that Sheldon 
was born at “Stanton Drew” ; having heard that 
Stanton was his birthplace, he assumed too hastily 
that it was Stanton Drew in Somersetshire, and 
not Stanton in Staffordshire. I think this ex- 
planation seems rational. 

Some of your readers may be glad to learn that 





will be found in Prof. Burrows’s History of the 


Worthies of All Souls’. Arruur KInGLaKe. 


Haines Hill, Taunton. 


There is a pedigree of the Sheldons of Stanton 
in Le Neve’s Knights, but it does not go beyond 
Roger, the archbishop’s father, who is said by 
Wood to have been a menial servant to Gilbert, 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 

I want very much to discover how the arch- 
bishop was related to Hugh Sheldon of Stanton, 
whose daughter Alice was married to Ralph 
Wolley, of Newton in the Thistles, co. Warwick. 
Joan, wife of the Rev. William Grace, Vicar of 
Shenstone, Staffordshire, who was a daughter of 
Thomas Wolley, and granddaughter of the above 
Ralph, is said by Sanders in his History of Shen- 
stone to have been “nearly related to Archbishop 
Sheldon.” H. 8. G. 


Frencu Nosiuiry (5 §. x. 207, 518.)—Will 
M. Henri Gausseron pardon me for reminding 
him that one at least of the works on French titled 
families which he names bears a sorry reputation 
for accuracy? I allude to the new edition of 
the Nobiliaire Universel, in which is inserted a 
pedigree of an individual named Cosprons, who 
a few years ago called himself Le Duc de Rous- 
sillon, and tried to pass as such in London, though 
it was proved that no dukedom .f Roussillon 
existed in France, and that he was himself, iv the 
words of one of his countrymen, “ d’une famille 
tout-ad-fait bourgeoise.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


To the list of works on this subject may be 
added :— 

Abrégé Chronologique des Grands Fiefs de la Couronne 
de France ; avec la Chronologie des Princes et Seigneurs 
qui les ont possédés jusqu’é leur réunion 4 la Couronne. 
Par M. le Président Hénault. 

A. H. 


SaTURDAY AND THE Royat Famity (5S. xi. 
287, 317, 356, 379, 398, 418.)—Your readers need 
not be told that the New Style was adopted 
generally by the Catholics of Europe in 1582, but 
the Protestants resisted the change for a century 
longer, we in England till 1752, and the Swedes 
till 1753. 

The change was made by expunging ten, eleven, 
or more days. In the first of these dates Oct. 5, 
1582, was called the 15th. In England a law was 
passed by which “ the day next immediately follow- 
ing Sept. 2, 1752, shall be called and reckoned the 
14th, omitting the eleven intermediate nominal 
days of the common calendar.” When I say Sun- 
day New Style would be Wednesday if the cal- 
culation were carried back day by day to the death 
of William IIT., I do not think I say a person may 
die twice, “once on Sunday and again on Wed- 
nesday,” nor do I think that the readers generally 
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of “N. & Q.” supposed I meant to imply anything 
of the kind. Let me, however, briefly explain 
what I did mean. March 7, 1879, was Sunday, 
but eleven days either way (both inclusive) would 
be Wednesday. Going back 177 years, the date 
of the death of William IIL, Old Style Sunday, 
would be a Wednesday if we proceeded day by 
day, week by week, and month by month. The 
Spectator, Lord Bolingbroke, and Macaulay, re- 
ferring to William ITI. or Anne, always adopt the 
Old Style; but if we multiply 177 by 365, and 
name each figure with a regular series of days, the 
day of William ITI.’s death, called Sunday, would 
fall on Wednesday. 

Iam well aware, and all the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
are so too, that practically the ten or eleven days 
were ignored, so that the first week of Sept., 1752, 
in England ran thus, 1 Saturday, 2 Sunday, 
14 Monday, 15 Tuesday, and so on, but, however 
we may choose to ignore the omitted days, we can- 
not shut out the break. 

It is rather a complex business to run dates 
back from the present day to years before 1752, 


. but we have an excellent rule and tables given us | 


by Sir Harris Nicolas in his Chronology of His- 
tory, p. 53 (table 3), which shows “ the days of the 
month both for the Old and New Style.” There 
is, however, in French a book called Théorie du 
Calendrier, by L. B. Francceur, which gives the 
figures carried out, and saves all trouble. By 
turning to these tables, p. 200, March, 1702, we 
find March 1 (New Style) Wednesday ; the first 
Sunday of the month is given Sept. 5, and Sept. 8 
is called Wednesday. It was Wednesday in 
France, according to these tables, and if the days 
had been suffered to run on without interruption 
it would have been Wednesday in England. That 
is all I meant. It was Sunday Old Style, it was 
Wednesday all over the Continent, and it would 
have been Wednesday in England if we had re- 
formed our calendar when the Catholic countries 
of Europe did. I hope I have made my meaning 
clear, and those who will refer to Sir Harris 
Nicolas or the French tables will be able to test 
the statements without further controversy. On 
one point we are all agreed, and that is, that 
William ITI. and Anne did not die on Saturday. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant. 


Buriats at Maptepurnam (1* S. xi. 283, 336, 
413, 432.)—A letter over the signature “ Reading” 
appeared lately in the Times, wherein it was 


stated that on occasion of interment in the parish | 


church of Mapledurham “the burial service of the 
Romish Church is performed therein.” Having an 
accurate knowledge of what the Mapledurhum 
practice is, I thought it right to contradict 


“ Reading’s” statement in another letter, which 
appeared in the Times of April 14. I asserted that 











“ Romanists in Mapledurham are buried by the vicar 
of the parish, and no other service is used in the church 
or mortuary aisle either before or after the public service 
of the Church of England. Whatever the Chureh of 
Rome does with and for its dead is done before the corpse 
passes the lytch gate.” 

I also quoted the words of Dr. Phillimore in 
awarding the proprietorship of the aisle to the late 
squire : — 

“ Remember, in declaring you the owner of this aisle, 

I also expressly declare that no service, rite, or ceremony 
of or belonging to the Church of Rome can at any time 
be used in it.” 
I further pointed out that a mis-statement 
similar to that of “ Reading” was made many 
years ago in a public print. My allusion was to 
your columns at some of the references above 
given (pp. 283, 432), and as “N. & Q.” was 
twenty-four years ago the unwitting means of 
disseminating an error, it is but fair that the 
correction should, even thus late, find prominence 
in its pages. W. T. M. 

Reading. 


Wurmsicat ParttamMentary Epitomes (5 §, 
ix. 385; x. 51, 316.)\—In Heraldic Anomalies, 
vol. i. pp. 212-14, we may read :— 

“ Our House of Commons, indeed, has at different and 
no very distant times numbered among its members 
a Fox, a Hare, a Rooke. two Drakes, a Finch, two 
Martins, three Cocks, a Hart, two Herons, two Lambs, 
a Leach, a Swan, two Bakers, two Taylors, a Turner, 
a Plumer, a Miller, a Farmer, a Cooper, an Abbot, a Fal- 
coner, nine Smiths, a Porter, three Pitts, two Hills, two 
Woods, an Orchard,a Barne, two Lemons, with one Peel, 
two Roses, one Ford, two Brookes, one Flood, and yet 
but one Fish, a Forrester, an Ambler, a Hunter, with 
only one Kyder. But what is the most surprising and 
melancholy thing of all, it has never had more than one 
Curistian belonging to it, and is at present (1824) with- 
out any, 

“T have been shown what was called an inventory of 
the Stock Exchange ; articles to be seen there every day 
(Sundays and holidays excepted) from ten till four o'clock 
A Raven. a Nightingale, two Daws and a Swift, a Flight 
and a Fall, two Foxes. a Wolf, two Shepherds, a Tailor, 
a Collier.a Mason,a Tanner, three Turners, four Smiths, 
three Wheelers, two Barbers, a Painter, a Cook, a Potter 
and five Coopers, two Greens, four Browns, and two 
Greys, a Pilgrim, a King, a Chapel, a Chaplain, a Parson, 
three Clerks, and a Pope, three Baileys, two Dunns, 
a Hussey, 2 Hill,a Dale, «nd two Fields, a Rose, two 
Budds, « Cherry, a Flower, two Vines, a Birch, 
a Fearn, and two Peppercorns, a Steel, two Bells, 
a Pulley, and two Bannisters. Of towns: Sheffield, 
Dover, Lencaster, Wakefield, and Ross. Of things 
Barnes, Wood, Coals, Steeples, Mills, Pickles, and, in 
fine, a Medley.” 

And much more to the same purpose. 
BorLeav. 


Cran Marueson (5% §, xi. 105, 192.)—Accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the Inverness Courier in 
January last, who writes with every appearance of 
knowledge, the Mathesons formerly of Bennetsfield, 
a small estate in the Black Isle of Ross, may be 
considered as the main stem of this clan. This 
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writer gives a detailed genealogy of the family, and 
shows that the present lineal representative of John 
Dubh Matheson, the first of the line (cir. 1539), is 
Eric Grant Matheson, b. 1865, son of Col. James 
Brooke Matheson, H.E.I.C.S. If the ancestors of 
this young gentleman formed the main «tem of the 
Mathesons, which is not unlikely, and if the 
Mathesons were an independent clan, which is 
extremely doubtful, then Eric Grant Matheson 
may be regarded as representing the chiefs of the 
Mathesons. No one having any acquaintance 
with the Highlands ever supposed that either the 
late Sir James Matheson or Mr. Matheson of 
Ardross had any claim to that distinction. The 
idea that they might be heads of the clan probably 
arose from their being in possession of extensive 
properties in the North. These, however, were 
purchased by them, both having made fortunes in 
mercantile pursuits. 

Of the Clan Matheson itself it is doubtful whether 
the bearers of the name were ever in the position 
of an independent clan. If not, the term “ chief” 
would be a wrong one to apply to their heads. 
Skene says of them, “Of the history of this clan 
we know nothing whatever,” and the name appears 
only occasionally in Higbland history, and then 
only as belonging to individuals. Even if the 
name of the Macmaken, mentioned by the historian 
Bowar as having been seized with others by 
James I. at Inverness in 1427, and generally 
spoken of as head of the Mathesons, is equivalent 
to Matheson, the connexion of the owner with the 
later Mathesons cannot be ascertained precisely. 
The Mathesons, so far as is historically known of 
them, were always dependent on the great clan of 
Mackenzie, in whose country they lived, and in 
whose history theirs is swallowed up. There 
is nothing to show that they ever possessed 
Lochalsh, but it is probable that they long occupied 
a part of it as kindly tenants of the Mackenzies, 
lords of Kintail, who had a Crown charter to it 
after the break up of the lordship of the Isles. 

A. M. S&S. 


Sm Ricnarp Hawxrorp, Kt., or ANNERY 
(5" S. xi. 440, 457), adopted the coat armour of 
Stapledon, viz., Argent, two bends wavy sable, 
instead of his paternal coat, Sable, on a chevron 
argent three bars wavy gules, in consequence of 
his mother, Thomasia, being daughter and heir of 
Sir Richard Stapledon, Kt., of Annery. In con- 
firmation of this statement Lap is referred to (1) 
the heraldic panels in front of the oak music 
gallery in the old hall of Hestercombe, co. Somer- 
set, the ancient seat of the Warre family ; (2) the 
Compton hatchment in Ringwood Church, Hants, 
of Compton impaling Warre with nine quarterings ; 
and (3) Nicholas Charles’s Visitation of the County 


bolton Church. Among them is that of Sir Wil- 
liam Bourchier, Lord Fitz-Waryn, j. ux., impaling 
the coat of his wife, Thomasia, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of Sir Richard Hankford, Kt., by his first 
wife, Elizabeth, sole heir of Fulk, last Lord Fitz- 
Warine, viz., quarterly, 1 and 4, Fitz-Warine ; 
2 and 3, Argent, two bends wavy sable, for Hank- 
ford—late Stapledon’s coat. B. W. G. 


Beavcuamp Queries (5" §. xi. 347, 436.)— 
Allow me to thank Mr. Witsow and others who 
have answered me, either through “ N. & ().” or 
privately. If the former will kindly look again at 
the Beauchamp pedigree, I think he will see that 
the Richard to whom he refers was the sixth Earl 
of Warwick, and son of Thomas, fifth Earl. My 
query, No. 4, refers to his uncle Richard, son of 
Thomas, fourth Earl. HERMENTRUDE. 


Masor Anpré (5 §. xi. 7, 31, 52.)—It might 
be useful to A. P. S. to know that a quotation 
from Mrs. Crowe’s Night-side of Nature, vol. i. 
c. iii, on “André and a Derbyshire Dream,” is 
given in the Reliquary, vol. iv. p. 60. 

Auice B. Gomme. 


Witt or Jonny Torke, Sey. (5™ 8S. xi. 285, 
335, 399, 418)—In the Paston Letters (second 
ed., vol. ii. p. 256, No. 82, 17 Ed. IV., 1477) 
Margery P. thus writes to her “ryth reu’rent and 
worscheful husbond”: “My modyr sent to my 
fadyr to London for a Goune cloth of Mustyrdde- 
vyllers* to make of a Goune for me,” &c. To this 
Fenn appends the following note :— 

“* This word occurs more than once in these Letters, 
but the meaning of it I cannot ascertain to my own 
satisfaction, though perhaps it refers to some place in 
France where the cloth was manufactured. The follow- 
ing, however, appears the most satisfactory explanation : 
Musterdevelers, Mustyrddevyllers, Mortie, or (as some- 
times anciently and erroneously spelt) Mester de Velours, 
French or half velvet; or Mestes de Velours, a bastard 
velvet. A/estoyant is also an old French word signifying 
between Loth. On the present occasion a proper allow- 
ance must be made for the imperfections of female 
spelling in an age of unsettled orthography.” 

T. W. W. Smart. 


“ Apc” (5% S. xi. 325, 417.)—The word occurs 
occasionally in Apicius. In my edition (by Schuch, 
Heidelberg, 1867), lib. iv. § 131, p. 74, is a receipt 
for a “ Patina de apua,” and in § 132, “ Patina de 
apua sine apua.” As the former is short I subjoin 
it here :— 

“ Apuam lavas, ex oleo maceras, in cumana compones, 
adicies oleum, liquamen, vinum, alligas fasciculos rute 
et origani, et subinde apuam baptizabis. Cum cocta 
fuerit, proicies fasciculos et piper aspargis et inferes.” 
C. H. Mayo. 





Long Burton, Sherborne. 


Tue Reticion or Istam (5 §, xi. 369, 394, 





of Huntingdon in 1613 (Camden Soc, xliii. 22), 
wherein are recorded the armorial shields in Kim- 


410.)—I have little doubt that the notion that 
Mohammedans deny that women have souls arose 
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from the fact that no women are seen joining in 
the public worship in mosques ; hence travellers 
would not unnaturally conclude that as they do 
not worship they do not expect any future life. 
It is said that there is a common notion among 
both Hebrews and Mohammedans that a woman 
can only be saved by being united to a husband. 
Is. iv. 1 is quoted to support this opinion : “ In 
that day seven women shall take hold of one man, 
saying, We will eat our own bread, and wear our 
own apparel, only let us be called by thy name 
[marg., “ Let thy name be called in us”] to take 
away our reproach.” 
E. Leaton BLEeNKINsopPP. 


“To FALL over” (5" 8, xi. 288, 436.) —Though 
nowise connected with the sense of falling asleep, 
Shakspeare uses falling over in the uncommon sig- 
nification of revolting, deserting from one side to 
another :— 

** And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 
Thou wear a lion’s hide ! ”’ 
King John, Act iii. se. 1. 
Zero. 


Wittram Harc or Bemersipe (5" §. xi. 308, 
437.)—I have to thank Mag for his kind reply. 
I should have said that I was acquainted with both 
Douglas and Deuchar. They gave the arms borne 
by the Haig of Bemerside of their day—a de- 
scendant of David. In the Lyon Office in Edin- 
burgh, the official register, the arms of Haig of 
Bemerside are facing inwards. 

J. R. Hate. 


Herarpry (5 S. xi. 448.)—Azure, three leo- 
pards’ faces or, are the arms of Barnes. Azure, 
three leopards’ heads or, are the arms of Moore of 
Wiltshire. See Papworth’s Ordinary and Burke’s 
Armory. C. J. E. 


Wao was Sam Powper? (5 S, xi. 447.)—It 
may be pretty safely asserted that there was no 
= of the name of Sam Powder, and that no 

’k on cookery has been published under that 
name. The portrait prefixed to Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
Choice and Experimental Receipts, &c., is probably 
a copy of the engraved portrait by T. Cross, and 
there should be in the background five books, 
representing five of the author’s most important 
works, namely, Plants, Sympathetic Powder, 
Receipts in Cookery, Receipts in Physic, Sir K. 
Digby of Bodies. How it has come to pass that in 
the plate described by your correspondent two of 
these books, Sympathetic Powder and Receipts in 
Cookery, have been joined into one, and made Sam. 
Powder his Cookery, it is not easy to explain, but 
probably the engraver who copied Cross’s plate 
thought the titles of the books in the background 
of very little importance. 

It may be worth while to observe that the books 


printed in the name of Sir Kenelm Digby after his | 1267 





death (in 1665) are not wholly authentic ; they 
were prepared or edited by his steward George 
Hartman, and neither the facts, the opinions, nor 
the words employed can be attributed to Sir 
Kenelm without careful consideration. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue First Crcropxpia (5" S. xi. 447.)—The 
work of Brunetto Latini about which Mr. Warp 
inquires is Li Livres dou Trésor. It was printed 
at Paris in 1863, in one volume, 4to., from MSS. 
in the Bibliothéque Impériale (Nationale) and in 
the Library of the Arsenal. Dr. Barlow has given 
an account of the author and a brief description of 
the Livres dou Trésor in his Contributions to the 
Study of the Divina Commedia (pp. 423-32), and 
quotes Ser Brunetto’s reasons for writing his book 
in French :— 

**Et se aucuns demandoit por quoi cist livres est 
escriz en romans, selonc le langage des Francois, puisque 
nos somes Ytaliens, je dirois que ce est por .ij. raisons: 
l'une car nos somes en France,* et l'autre porce que la 
parleure est plus delitable et plus commune 4 toutes 

ens. 
, F. Noreare. 

7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


“Divine Breatuines” (5@ §. xi. 240, 336, 
418, 433.) —An edition was published by the Book 
Society for Promoting Religions Knowledge, dated 
1833. This is in 12mo. i think an examination 
of the preface is conclusive that Christopher Perin, 
the introducer (possibly reviser) of these medita- 
tions, was not the author. There is a sentence at 
p. 49 which I quote for comparison with Tenny- 
son’s words in the prelude to In Memoriam :— 

* Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day, and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 
This unknown author writes : “ Those golden rays 
of goodness which lie scattered in the creature are 
only to be found conjunctively in God.” 
J. R. 8. C. 


In the catalogue of the English portion of the 
library of Archdeacon Wrangham is “ Perin’s 
Divine Breathings, 1767.” The particular number 
of the edition is not given. G. W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 


Taree Porrraits (5" 8. xi. 327.)—With re- 
ference to No. 3 of the portraits recently purchased 
by F. M. J., the Latin inscription below it rather 
leads to the conclusion that it represents Andrew 
Alciati of Milan, who taught Roman law from 
1518 to his death in 1550 in the universities of 
Avignon, Milan, Bourges, Paris, and Bologna, and 
to whom Erasmus applied the eulogy of Cicero on 
Sceevola, “that he was the most jurisprudent of 





* He was living in exile at Paris from 1260 to 1266 or 
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orators and the most eloquent of lawyers” (see 
Hallam’s Literature of Europe, vol. i. pp. ee 0). 
A. C. §. 


“My MOTHER BIDS ME BIND MY HAIR” (5 §, xi. 
449.)—This famous English ballad was written by 
Mrs. Anne Hunter, wife of John Hunter, the 
anatomist, for Haydn’s canzonets (cire. 1791-2) and 
published in a volume of her songs in 1802. Can 
the words have been running in Sir Walter Scott’s 
head when he wrote the second verse of Blanche of 
Devan’s song in the Lady of the Lake? “Why 
are you wandering here, I pray?” is from Kenney’s 
comedy of Sweetheartsand Wives. James Kenney 
flourished between 1800 and 1849 and wrote 
Raising the Wind, Masaniello and the Sicilian 
Vespers. James Davis. 

Moor Court. 


Avuruors or Booxs Wantep (5" §. xi. 329.)— 

According to Lowndes’s Bibliographers’ Manual the 
author of the two volumes of tales entitled London in the 
Olden Time was a Miss Lawrence. In contemporary 
reviews of the first series the author is spoken of as a 
young lady. Miss Lawrence must have been a remarkably 
“strong-minded ” young lady to be fascinated with the 
musty records of old London. W. A. CLoustox. 


Avurnors or Quotations Wantep (5" §. xi. 


449.)— 
“ One of the sheep,” Kc. 

J. E. has misquoted from Milton's Lycidas. It reads:— 
“The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 

Rot inwardly and foul contagion spread : 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing eaid,” D. BB 


(3™ 8. ix. 257; x. 258; 5 8. xi. 259, 458.) 
“ Who would not rather trust and be deceived,” Ac. 


The poem Love On, of which the above form the con- 
cluding lines, was written by Eliza Cook; that of Love 
Not was written by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. B. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Youth of Queen Elizabeth, 1533-1558. By Louis 
Wiesener. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. 
Yonge. 2vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
In these days we are accustomed to see the judgments 
of history reversed. The short and easy characterization 
of Henry VIII.’s daughters as “ Bloody Mary” and 
* Good Queen Bess,” once a fortieth article of the Pro- 
testant faith, has long gone out of fashion, and it is no 
longer considered unpatriotic to question the integrity of 
Elizabeth’s motives and the greatness of her acts. Her 
latest biographer, M. Wiesener, does not come forward 
as either her champion or accuser. He aims at showing 
with judicial impartiality the influence of early vicissi- 
tudes on her character and conduct. For this purpose 
he limits himself to the story of her life from her birth 
to her accession, following the track of former historians, 
and gleaning scattered ears of corn in the fields whence 
they reaped abundant harvests, In spite of careful col- 











lation of original documents in England and France, 
M. Wiesener is able to present us with few new materials 
of any consequence, and he has not always chosen the 
best old ones. His search for facts was much facilitated 
by the Record publications, and he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the Calendars of State Papers, Foreign 
Affairs, edited by Joseph Stevenson. He also pays a 
high tribute to Miss Strickland, whom he credits with 
being the first to make use of the Bedingfield papers 
(being apparently unaware of Lingard’s reference to 
them), which, he says, have enabled him to “renew the 
history” of Elizabeth’s captivity at Woodstock, “ when 
before this there was nothing but legend.” Miss Yonge, 
in her editorial Dy goes beyond M. Wiesener, an- 
nouncing that “Sir Henry Bedingfield’s papers are here 
for the first time brought forward,” cane every 
incident quoted by M. Wiesener from those papers is to be 
found in Mise Strickland’s lives of Mary and Elizabeth, 
except the document called “ My Lady Elizabeth's suit,” 
Author, editor, and translator seem to have fallen into 
confusion when referring to Miss Strickland; the two 
latter citing the first edition of the Lives of the Queens of 
England instead of the later ones, in which she makes 
use of the Bedingfield papers. Taken as a whole, M. 
Wiesener's work is doubtless of value to French students of 
English history, but English students will find little that 
is not familiar, or at all events accessible to them; and 
the interest the book possesses as a narrative is marred 
by innumerable misprints, sometimes merely literal, but 
often obscuring the sense. There is something more 
than a misprint in the curious statement (vol. i. p. 125): 
“ On her entrance into the Tower the queen (Mary) saw 
kneeling on the grass the State prisoners illegally kept in 
captivity by the two previous kings. These were Edward 
Courtenay and his father, the Marquis of Exeter, who 
had been decapitated in 1539 without trial or crime.” 
Apart from the meg of a headless marquis 
kneeling beside his son, M. Wiesener has overlooked the 
fact thut Courtenay’s father was condemned to death in 
1538 for “‘ treasonable adherence to Cardinal Pole,” and 
that the minutes of his trial are preserved in the Baga de 
Secretis, pouch xi. The author of Cameos from English 
History endangers her well-merited reputation by 
lending her name as editor to a translation it is difficult 
to believe she could have read in manuscript without 
seeing greater justice done to M. Wiesener, both for his 
sake and her own. 


The Lover's Tale. By Alfred Tennyson. (C. Kegan 

Paul & Co.) 
Frox the preface to the Lover's Tale we learn that the 
poem was composed in the author's nineteenth year, and 
thatedsts publication now has been forced upon him by 
the recent appearance of pirated editions, “ without the 

issions and dments which he had in contempla- 
tion, and marred by the many misprints of the com- 
positor.” Furthermore, it appears that the Lover's Tale 
is really the initial portion of a work of Mr. Tennyson's 
mature life—that fragment from Boccaccio which, 
under the name of the “Golden Supper,” was included 
in 1869 in the volume entitled The Holy Grail, and other 
Poems. Little can come from the honoured hand of the 
Laureate that will not be welcome to his admirers ; but 
it is obvious that in a work of his minority, which he 
himself has been content to forget for six-and-forty 
years, we cannot look for much beyond the promise of 
his “‘ golden prime.” Unfortunately the preface is silent 
as to the exact amount of revision which the poem has 
now undergone, and this could only be ascertained by 
a careful comparison of the whole with the pirated ver- 
sion, or the issue of 1833 from which it was printed. If 
the alterations have not been great, then his mastery 
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(5 8. XI. Jows 14, 79, 





of his marvellously cadenced blank verse must have 
come to Mr. Tennyson as precociously as heroics to the 
youthful Pope. Here is © pemeee, for example, which 
might have been taken from the later Gardener's 
Daughter :— 
“ Love, rising, shook his wings, and charged the winds 

With spiced May-sweets from bound to bound, and 

ble w 

Fresh fire into the sun, and from within 

Burst thro’ the heated buds, and sent his soul 

Into the songs of birds, and touch'd far off 

His mountain altars, his high hills, with flame 

Milder and purer.” 
Elsewhere we are reminded, by the 

“ Cries of the partridge like a rusty key 
Turned in the lock,” 

of that minute observation of natural objects which has 
ever been characteristic of the Laureate’s poetry. Else- 
where, again, there are splendid landscapes, notably one 
at pp. 29,30. For the tale itself, it suffers, of course, by 
comparison with its sequel, the “Golden Supper.” As 
the narrators are different persons this does not matter 
very much; but it is impossible not to see that if the 
earlier portions had been written now the movement 
would have been brisker and more direct, and the narra- 
tive less interrupted with digression and ornament. At 
the same time the very youthfulness of the style and 
the exuberance of fancy are not wholly unsuited to the 
circumstances of the story. In any case, the poem is 
one which would make the fortune of a lesser man. 
Only Mr. Tennyson. out of the opulence of his possessions, 
could afford to “ willingly let it die.” 


Bille Echoes in Ancient Classics. 
Ramage, LL.D. (A. & C. Black.) 
Ovr late much valued and lamented contributor, who 
had erected a monument to his good taste and scholarship 
by his various collections of the Beaut/ful Thoughts from 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, German, and Spanish 
writers, has in this, his last book, placed the crown on 
that monument. Dr. Ramage tells us that, in bringing 
together the finer thoughts of Greek and Roman authors, 
it was impossible not to be struck by their great likeness 
to what is found in the inspired writings of the Old and 
New Testaments. He had drawn attention to this in his 
Greek and Latin volumes, but thinking it might not be 
without interest to enter at length into the subject, no 
complete work of this kind having ever appeared, he 
undertook the very interesting volume before us. As the 
paralle] classical passages are given at length and accom- 
panied by carefully prepared English versions, the book 
is calculated to command the attention of a large class of 
readers, other than professed students of theology. 


Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords, 1624 and 
1626. Edited by Samuel Rawson Gardiner, (Camden 
Society.) 

Tae editor's name sufficient'y attests the historical 

value of the contents of this volume, which are the 

official notes of Henry Elsing, the well-known Clerk of 

Parliament, and relate to the last Parliament of King 

James I. and the second of Charles I. The ordinary 

reader would not be likely to return to the volume a 

second time if his purpose were mere amusement, but 

for the historical student it abounds in hints, and refe- 
rences, and suggestions, of considerable importance and 
sometimes of great interest. It is from such materials 
that the true history of the period will be hereafter 
compiled, for the authority of these notes is undoubted, 
and it is enough to guarantee their material worth that 

Mr. Gardiner gives to them the additional sanction of 

his own nme. 


By Craufurd Tait 





Tur tate Mr. Cuartes Briperr.—The science of 
heraldry has recently sustained a loss in the death of 
Mr. Bridger, the author of the most useful handbook of 
Printed Pedigrees contained in Local Histories, &c., 1867, 
8vo. From his earliest days Mr. Bridger devoted him. 
self to genealogical studies ; and his matured knowledge, 
which was always readily communicated, has received 
frequent recognition at the hands of inquirers into 
heraldic lore. “In all ages,” says Fuller, “there must 
be as well a beginning of new gentry as an ending of 
ancient”; and to the former class Mr. Bridger wasa 
conscientious guide, having all the qualities of a good 
herald, Of late he suffered much from ill health, which, 
however, did not prevent him from the compilation of 
some works of merit in his favourite pursuit. He pro- 
jected an authentic Armory of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and a list of Lancashire wills. We believe he made con- 
siderable progress with his Roll of the College of Arms, 
which it is to be hoped one of the Heralds will perfect, 
Mr. Bridger had likewise prepared a Catalogue of Family 
Histories and Pedigrees hitherto Published, or Privately 
Printed. He was an Honorary Member of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Neweastle-upon-Tyne. His remains 
were followed to the grave at Brompton Cemetery, on 
the 29tu ult., by Stephen Tucker, Esq. Rouge Croix, 
Messrs. J. P. and W. H. Rylands, of Thelwall, Cheshire, 
and other personal friends. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

C. G. Morén (Orebro).—It may be of service to you to 
know that the following separate tales, or collections of 
tales, by Hans Christian Andersen, have been published 
at different times by English translators, besides the col- 
lected edition (Tales for Children, translated by Wehnert) 
mentioned in our last number, viz., Only a Fiddler and 
0. T., by Mra. Howitt, 1845, 3 vols. ; The Improvisatore, 
by Mary Howitt, 1845; Poet's Bazaar, by C. Beckwith, 
1846, 3 vols.; Picture-Book without Pictures, by Meta 
Taylor, 1847; True Story of my Life, by Mary Howitt,. 
1847; Andersen's Fairy Legends and Tales (illustrated), 
styled on title-page Danish Fairy Legends and Tales, 
by Hans Christian Andersen, second edition, enlarged, 
Addey & Co., Old Bond Street, 1853 (this edition bears 
no name of translator, but purports to be made directly 
from the Danish); The Ice-Maiden, by Mrs. Bushby, 
1863 ; Out of the Heart, by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D., George 
Routledge, 1867; and, by the same translator and pub- 
lisher, Stories for the Household, 1 vol., Stories and Tales, 
2 vols., and What the Moon Saw, all illustrated. 

W. H. R.—Many thanks, but you will see that you: 
have been anticipated. 

A. E. Q. is requested to send his name and address. 

J. B. (Bexley Heath.)—Much appreciated. 

Rusticus.— Next week. 

D. G. C. E.—If possible next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Tha 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20,. 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; aad 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








